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THE GERMAN SUBMARINE MENACE 


Germany closed the eventful year of 1938 by notifying her 
intention to exercise her right, in accordance with Clause (f) 
of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of June 18th, 1935, 
_ to build up to 100 per cent. of British submarine tonnage. 

_... The sequence of events which brought that Agreement 
| into being is worth recalling. In March, 1935, a German offer 
to limit her Navy to a percentage of the British was reported 
in the Press, and shortly afterwards, when Sir John Simon 
' made his exploratory visit to Germany, the proposal was put 
_ forward officially ; whereupon German representatives were 
invited to London for a bilateral discussion. On April 26th 
Germany, without waiting for the conclusion of the confer- 
' ence, informed Britain that orders had been given for 
_ assembling twelve submarines of which the parts had already 
been manufactured | 
Confronted thus with a de facto breach of the armament 

limitation clauses of Versailles, and offered instead a pledge 
of the most unusual character linking the German Navy to 
__ the British and limiting it to a mere 35 per cent. of the latter, 
Britain consented to treat, despite the French warning that 
it was a mistake to admit Germany’s right to depart from the 
_ limitations imposed by the Peace Treaty. 

As a result, an agreement was hammered out whereby in 
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every category of warship except submarines, and in the total 
of warship tonnage, the German Government undertook to 
limit their Navy to 35 per cent. of the tonnage of the total 
naval strength of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The clause dealing with submarines, however, 
was peculiar, and runs as follows :— 


(f) in the matter of submarines, however, Germany, while not 
exceeding the ratio of 35 : 100 in respect of total tonnage, shall have 
the right to possess a submarine tonnage equal to the total submarine 
tonnage possessed by the Members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The German Government, however, undertake that, 
except in the circumstances indicated in the immediately following 
sentence, Germany’s submarine tonnage shall not exceed 45 per 
cent. of the total of that possessed by the Members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The German Government reserve 
the right, in the event of a situation arising which in their 
opinion makes it necessary for Germany to avail herself of her 
right to a percentage of submarine tonnage exceeding the 45 per 
cent. above mentioned, to give notice to this effect to His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and agree that 
the matter shall be the subject of friendly discussion before the 
German Government exercise that right. 


It will be noted that in order to exercise her right to a sub- 
marine tonnage equal to that of Britain, Germany has only 
to give notice and then to agree to a friendly discussion. There 
is nothing to suggest that she shall be bound or influenced by 
the arguments put forward by Britain at such discussion ! 
When it is recalled that before that document was signed we 
had the right to protest, and to enforce our protests, if Ger- 
many built so much as a single submarine, one may guess with 
what reluctance the Admiralty accepted this clause, knowing 
that it gave her the right to a submarine Navy which could 
challenge British sea-power just as powerfully as in 1914-18. 

Our representatives must have been influenced, in part 
by the undertaking not to exceed 45 per cent. unless a new 
situation arose which in Germany’s opinion made it necessary ; 
in part by the German argument that, since the British sub- 
marine tonnage was small, it would be unreasonable to expect 
Germany as the weaker Power and therefore one by custom 
strong in submarines, to accept a limitation of 35 per cent. in 
this arm ; and in part also by confidence that the adoption of 
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convoy and modern methods of submarine. hunting would 
prevent these submarines from ever becoming a serious 
menace to the British Fleet. 

Whatever the reasoning, it was apparently preferred to 
accept this treaty, submarine clause and all, rather than have 
no treaty at all. For in that event Germany, having already 
thrown off the shackles of disarmament, would presumably 
have built as she chose and without disclosing her programme. 

As to the wisdom or propriety of making such a treaty 
at the very time when the German rearmament was being 
condemned by the League of Nations, it can only be defended 
on the grounds that it was necessary for world peace to give 
Germany relief by breaking the iron ring which bound her in 
perpetuity, and since France was intransigent about German 
disarmament, Britain had to take action alone. Assuming 
that Germany would rearm in any case and that we should 
not go to war about it, the treaty had much in its favour. Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House characterised it as, in its wider 
applications, favourable to the naval interests of other Powers, 
and providing a fixed point for discussion with them ! 

Eighteen months later, invited by the Vd/kischer Beo- 
bachter to comment on this Naval Treaty, I wrote pointing out 
that the gesture made by each nation augured well for an 
agreement in the near future between the Great Powers of 
Europe, but I inserted one critical sentence. It read : ‘ Except 
for the submarine clause, I do not regard the result, viewed 
realistically, as unsatisfactory.’ To my surprise I found that 
this sentence was by a curious accident omitted in the German 
published translation, making it appear. that I was wholly in 
favour of the treaty ! 

Since 1935 the whole situation has changed. In Germany 
we have witnessed successively the fortification of the Rhine 
provinces, the annexation of Austria and the occupation of 
the Sudeten territory. There has been a growth of the German 
Air Force so rapid and so extensive that nothing like it has 
been seen in the world before, and there has been a war in 
Spain in which German material and technicians participated, 
enabling Germany to test out her new weapons and planes. 

Alliances between Germany, Italy and Japan have been 
formed, while relations with Great Britain, despite the efforts 
of the Prime Minister, have sensibly cooled. The anti-Jew 
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campaign in Germany has done so much to destroy good 
relations between that country and America that open abuse 
and threats of sanctions are the order of the day. The removal 
of the Czechoslovak danger last October has brought into 
prominence in Germany the possibilities of Russian military 
interference, and has thrown the limelight on Russia’s naval 
rearmament, which includes the building of no less than 160 
submarines, three new battleships,’ three aircraft carriers and 
eight * large cruisers. In addition, Britain’s naval and air 
rearmament has been proceeding apace. 

When therefore we learn that no particular nation is cited. 
as the cause, and read in authoritative German newspapers 
that Germany’s action has been taken: ‘In the interest of 
defence and maintenance of German sea communications, and 
is not directed against Britain or any other Power, but to 
safeguard the requirements of Germany’s own security,’ we 
cannot be surprised. 

Ever since the Naval Agreement of 1937 the British and 
German Admiralties have been in close touch, exchanging 
information on naval programmes, so that it is not surprising 
either to learn that the meeting between the German and 
British naval experts was of a friendly character and that the 
British experts were satisfied that the increase was not directed 
against Britain. 

If we look at the matter through German eyes we cannot 
but understand their desire to build all they are allowed within 
the Agreement. Last September saw our two countries on 
the verge of war, and though Germany had expressed the 
intention never again to challenge British sea-power her Navy 
would have had to fight. One may be sure that the German 
Admiralty had for a long time been anxious for permission to 
exercise this right, and when, as is now the case, they have 
built nearly up to 45 per cent. of the British tonnage and must 
either notify or stop building, it is easy to see that the pressure 
to notify must have been imperative, and almost impossible 
for the Fiihrer to withstand, even if he wished to. 

We cannot, then, blame Germany for what has happened. 
All we can do is to look at the matter realistically and see to 
what extent we are endangered and what we must do to avert 

? Projected. 
* Four projected. 
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the danger. The existing British submarine tonnage is 
72,629 while the German is 31,282, but whereas the British 
tonnage is made up of sixty-nine submarines, ranging from 
1,800 tons downwards, Germany has seventy-one submarines 
built or building, none larger than 740 tons. 

For attacking a warship or merchantman in coastal waters 
a small submarine is as good as a large one, indeed in some 
ways she is better, because handier and more elusive. The 
only object of large submarines is to permit of prolonged 
patrol duties in waters far from their base. When it is remem- 
bered that at the beginning of the last war Germany had not . 
more than forty submarines built or building, and that the 
submarines she now has are almost all capable of cruising in 
the Channel and North Sea and well out into the Atlantic, 
several of them having visited Spanish ports and the Canary 
Islands last September, it will be seen that we already have a 
setious problem to face. 

Now the new notification permits Germany to build 
another 40,000 tons of submarines, and it will be a matter of 
considerable interest to see what type she favours. Should 
she confine herself to small craft of 250 tons suitable for the 
Baltic we shall know that her anxieties are mainly concerned 
with Russia. Should she build medium submarines of from 
500 to 750 tons, then her thoughts will be on Britain, France 
and the Atlantic coast line. Should she indulge in really 
large ocean-going vessels of 1,000 tons or over she will clearly 
be anxious to possess the capacity to make her mark on the 
American seaboard, in the South Atlantic or perhaps even the 
Pacific. It is therefore not impossible that some kind of 
threat against the United States is contemplated in Germany’s 
new departure. . 

But Britain cannot afford to wait too long to find out what 
Germany is going to build. Despite our confidence in the 
effectiveness of convoy and in the methods of hunting sub- 
marines developed since the war and now in general use in 
our flotillas, we are very far from possessing sufficient 
destroyers to admit of protection for the battle fleets in Home 
waters and the Mediterranean, escorts for convoys, and 
independent hunting flotillas as well. We shall certainly 
experience in the next war a density of enemy submarines, if 
one may use the term, far greater than we have ever known 
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before. Should we unfortunately be at war with the Axis 
Powezs in alliance, both the Mediterranean and the North 
Atlantic will be sown with these craft, and owing to their 
great numbers they will be abie to take risks and accept losses 
in pressing home attacks in the face of a strong defence, which 
would not have been contemplated in the late war. 

The submarines will be faster, stronger to resist depth 
charges and armed with a more efficient torpedo. It would be 
madness to depreciate the value of theis attack. Our destroyers 
to-day number only 199, far less than in 1914, and it is as 
certain as anything can be that if war eventuated there would 
be a tremendous cry for more destroyers. 

Like our submarines, our destroyers have been growing 
and growing to meet. various requirements. This destroyer 
growth is clearly shown by the following table :— 


Date of Completion. Displacement. 


Tons. 


Sclass_ . ‘ ‘ . | During or just after 905 
e war. 
Vclass . . - 4 Se a ae 1,100 
Welass . j j / ‘ is * 1,100 
Modified W class ‘ 1919-24 1,120 
Amazon class . ; 1926 1,170—1,350 
Beagle and Acasta class 1930-32 1,360 
Defender class . .. . 1931-33 1,375 
Eclipse and Fearless class. 1933-34 1,375 
Hero and am a class . 1936-37 1,340 
Intrepid class. 1937-38 1,370 
Tribal class ; . ‘ 1938-39 1,870 
Javelin class . , ° 1939 1,690 
Lightning class . ° ; 1940 1,920 


These remarkable figures show that as more and more 
duties were assigned to these useful craft, so they have had 
to be expanded to take the necessary apparatus to enable each 
destroyer to perform any duty. There is, firstly, sea-worthi- 
ness, the need for destroyers to be able to accompany the 
Fleet in any weather; then. gunpower, for engaging and 
driving off the enemy torpedo craft which attack our battle- 
fleet ; a big torpedo armament so that their own attack, when 
delivered, shall be effective; high speed sweeping gear, for 
clearing a minefield ahead of the Fleet; anti-submarine 
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equipment for detecting submarines, and depth charge- 
throwers for destroying them. All these basic requirements 
have resulted in the modern destroyer costing nearly half a 
million pounds. 

There has been a movement for splitting these duties 
between two types of vessel, the escorting or defensive craft, 
and the offensive or attacking destroyer, but so far the 
Admiralty have resisted it, preferring to build ubiquitous 
general utility vessels capable of going anywhere and doing 
anything. 

But supposing our requirements in respect of Fleet 
duties satisfied by existing and contemplated programmes, 
there seems no need to continue with such large and costly 
craft for the special duty of destroying submarines. We 
have to visualise how the submarine attack on our merchant- 
men will be made. During the late war the favourite ground 
for attack gradually shifted oceanwards as the defence 
measures improved, and it will be the same again. Our 
merchantmen will probably move in convoy, under escort, 
throughout the North Atlantic and Mediterranean and must 
expect attack anywhere in a vast area, as far south as Pernam- 
buco and as far west as New York. 

Attacks on convoys may be made by two or more sub- 
marines, so that as one draws off the escorts, the others close 
in on their victims. Unlike the last war when the torpedo 
track was clearly visible, the modern attack will be unseen, 
so that an immediate counter-attack with depth charges 
may not be possible. Time will be required for locating the 
submarine, and this points to the need of a hunting flotilla 
which can be left behind or called up from near-by, to deal 
with the submarines while the convoy moves on, keeping its 
escort with it. 

There are many ways of dealing with submarines. There 
are mines to deny them this channel or that, aircraft to detect 
and bomb them, submarines to stalk and torpedo them, but 
the method which has come to be recognised as most uni- 
versally effective is that of a unit of several hunting craft, 
equipped with detector-gear and depth charges. 

We need therefore, if we are to avoid waste, hunting 
craft of considerable size and great endurance for ocean 
work, lesser craft for the Mediterranean and approaches to 
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the Channel, and still smaller vessels for the English Channel, 
North Sea and harbour approaches, In this connection it is 
worth while to look at the new classes of escort and patrol 
vessels which, exempt from limitation treaties, have sprung 
into existence as a result of war experience. 

We possess twenty-one of the former, of about 1,250 
tons and 16-17 knots, intended for ocean duties, and six of 
the latter of s10 tons displacement and 20 knots speed 
intended for coastal work. These will contribute something 
to the duty of convoy escort, but cannot do more than touch 
the fringe of the submarine-hunting problem. 

Here, for ocean work the destroyers of to-day are hardly 
too big, and for intermediate work a small type of simplified 
destroyer of gteat endurance but not necessarily very high 
speed would appear the best proposition. For enclosed 
waters like the English Channel we have a choice between the 
patrol vessels of the Kingfisher class already mentioned and 
the wooden Motor Torpedo Boats of 32 tons which have 
recently sprung into existence in our Navy. These latter 
have remarkable speed and sea-keeping qualities, can carry 
detectors and depth charges and show great promise, though 
as yet almost untried, as submarine hunters. Incidentally, 
eleven can be bought for the price of one modern destroyer, 
and they are also economical of personnel. 

While only the Admiralty can have the information to 
enable them to be precise as to numbers and type, it is patent 
to every Englishman that the danger must be grappled on a 
generous scale without 2 moment’s delay. Assuming that 
the most effective hunting unit consists of four boats, I 
would like to see six destroyer units ready for ocean work, 
twelve small destroyer units for the approaches and Mediter- 
ranean, and at least another twenty units of the smaller craft 
for the Channel, North and Irish Seas. If that programme 
were put in hand at once to the utmost extent of our ship- 
building capacity, and if France were to co-operate by building 
on a similar scale for the defence of her own waters, then 
the danger that the Democracies could be brought low by 
submarine blockade, if the bombing of cities had failed, 
would vanish into thin air, to the great benefit not only of 
ourselves, but of all mankind. 

C, V. Usporne. 
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GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLAIMS: A FRENCH 
VIEW 


On this subject a great many mistaken ideas have been in 
circulation ever since Chancellor Hitler, speaking in the 
Reichstag on January 30th, 1937, solemnly announced that 
Germany would never cease to demand the restitution of her 
former colonies. His words were as follows :— 


Moreover, Germany’s colonial demands have always been made 
with economic, and not with military, ends in view. Germany has a 
painful struggle to obtain food and raw materials, of which suffi- 
cient quantities cannot conceivably be purchased except by con- 
tinually increasing our exports. It follows that our colonial demands 
will always represent a perfectly natural claim on the part of our 
densely populated country. 


By these shrewd oratorical precautions, all suspicions 
were allayed. In France as in England, many good souls 
were inclined to sympathise with the lamentations of the 
Fiihrer. With how much justification? That is what, in 
this article, we propose to examine, with the help of some 
ptecise attention to the map of Africa. But there are two 
preliminary points which need to be recalled because, impor- 
tant as they are, they are too often forgotten in these days. 
One has to do with the real present position, in law, of the 
former German colonies; the second relates to German 
colonial objectives at the time when William II, in 1914, 
resolutely launched his people into a ‘ keen and joyous war.’ 


* * * * * 


(1) The Mandates in Togeland and the Cameroons.—Many 
people believe that France and Great Britain received their 
mandates at the hand of the League of Nations. Nothing 
could be mote inaccurate than this belief. The mandates are 
held under the Treaty of Versailles, which confirmed in the 
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following terms the military conquests made by the Allied 
Armies in 1914 and 1915 : 

Article 119. Germany renounces in favour of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her 
oversea possessions. 


These ex-German possessions were subsequently dis- 
tributed, by way of mandates, among the various Powers 
which had conquered them, by a decision of the Supreme 
Council dated May 4th, 1919; and this was done without 
consulting the League of Nations, which could have no part 
to play for the reason that it had not yet come into being. 

The principle of ‘mandates’ meant that the territories 
withdrawn from German domination were to be handed over 
in trust to the Powers which had liberated them, to be adminis- 
tered in accordance with certain well-defined general rules, 
designed to safeguard the well-being and development of the 
populations concerned, until such time as they might become 
capable of self-government. For this purpose, the ‘ Man- 
datory Powers ’ were endowed with all necessary administra- 
tive authority, subject to their conforming in practice to the 
principles laid down. Responsibility for seeing to it that 
these principles are observed was to rest with the future 
League of Nations. 

So it is merely for purposes of supervision—and not at 
all on grounds of subordination—that the Mandatory Powers 
render their annual Reports to the League of Nations. The 
League does not exercise, and could not exercise, any authority 
whatever over the mandated territories themselves. It 
follows that the mandates confer sovereignty neither upon 
the Mandatory Powers nor upon the League of Nations 
(which is merely an association of Powers, and not a State 
nor a legal personality in international law). Sovereignty 
over the mandated territories belongs solely to the popula- 
tions who inhabit them; but it is a ‘ virtual sovereignty’ 
which remains in suspense until they attain to a state of 
development that admits of their exercising the rights of 
* international persons.’ 

It is particularly important to remember that the mandates 
cannot be terminated by decision of the Mandatory Powers, 
any more than by that of the populations themselves, because 
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the title to a mandate never originated from the consent of 
those populations. Still less could it result froma decision 
of the League of Nations, except in the event of a Mandatory 
Power having so gravely misconstrued the general principles 
governing the exercise of its mandate that some corrective 
action was judged to be necessary. 

Consequently, with this single exception, no change in 
the present state of affairs is possible, even with the consent of 
the Mandatory Powers, as long as the populations are not yet 
able to govern themselves. In no circumstances whatever could 
these populations be handed over—mmuch less could they be 
subjected once more to the German domination from which 
they have been set free. 





* 





* + * 





* 





(2) The Colonial War-aims of Germany in 1914.—On 
July 29th, 1914, Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador 
in Berlin, sent to Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, 
the following account of a conversation which he had just 
had with the German Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg : 


I was asked to call upon the Chancellor to-night. His Excel- 
lency had just returned from Potsdam. 

He said that, should Austria be attacked by Russia, a European 
conflagration might, he feared, become inevitable, owing to 
Germany’s obligations as Austria’s Ally, in spite of his continued 
efforts to maintain peace. He then proceeded to make the following 
strong bid for British neutrality. He said that it was clear, so far 
as he was able to judge the main principle which governed British 
policy, that Great Britain would never stand by and allow France 
to be crushed in any conflict there might be. That, however, was 
not the object at which Germany aimed. Provided that neutrality 
of Great Britain were certain, every assurance would be given to 
the British Government that the Imperial Government aimed at no 
territorial acquisition at the expense of France, should they prove 
victorious in any war that might ensue. 

I questioned His Excellency about the French colonies, and he 
said that he was unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect. 


Sir Edward Grey replied next day, July 30th, as follows :— 


His Majesty’s Government cannot for a moment entertain the 
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Chancellor’s proposal that they should bind themselves to neutrality 
on such terms. 

What he asks us, in effect, is to engage to stand by while French 
colonies are taken and France is beaten so long as Germany does 
not take French territory as distinct from the colonies. 

From the material point of view such a proposal is unacceptable, 
for France, without further territory in Europe being taken from 
her, could be so crushed as to lose her position as a Great Power, 
and become subordinate to German policy. 

Altogether apart from that, it would be a disgrace for us to 
make this bargain with Germany at the expense of France—a 
disgrace from which the good name of this country would never 
recover. . . .1 


No sensible person, after reading these documents (now a 
quarter of a century old), could think of denying that one of 
the war aims of the German Government in 1914 was to 
acquire the French colonies. The world war was determined, 
prepared and precipitated by that Government, and the loss 
of its own colonies was the consequence of defeat. On what 
grounds of right or of fact can the Third Reich now base its 
charges of theft and injustice, or its demand for restitution ? 


* * * * cd 


3. The Strategic Importance of Togoland and Cameroons.—But 
does it matter whether there is greater of less justification ? 
The leaders of the Third Reich refer to a so-called dearth of 
taw materials and food, although all the experts have proved 
that German industry has never had any serious difficulty in 
re-provisioning itself, and that the privations inflicted upon 
the German people are due to the laying in of considerable 
reserve stocks against eventualities which can only be military. 
They have also alleged that Germany lacks space for a popula- 
tion which has become too dense, whereas it was established, 
as long ago as 1914, by the German Colonial Office itself, that 
the whole overseas possessions of the Reich were unable to 
absorb more than a total of 50,000 colonists. And now, 
finally, leaving aside all such easily controvertible arguments, 

2 These passages, taken from documents published in the French Yellow Book, 
the English Blue Book and the Belgian Grey Book regarding the outbreak of war in 
1914, were quoted by M. Roume, formerly Governor-General of French West Africa 
and of Indo-China, at a meeting of specialists in colonial questions held in Paris at the 
Maison des Polytechniciens in March, 1937. 
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Marshal Goring calls for the restoration of her former colonies 
to Germany in the name of national honour. 

In reality, the colonial problem set by Chancellor Hitler 
is of an essentially military nature. His purpose is to recover 
the bases—for land, sea and air operations—without which 
the German General Staff cannot confidently envisage the 
prospect of another world conflagration. Yet how often, 
since I last returned from Africa in 1936, have I had to listen 
to the following objections :— 


Key positions, in time of war ? Togoland and the Cameroons ? 
You must be joking! The Germans were in command of them in 
1914 and that did not prevent them from losing the war! If there 
is nothing else outstanding between us and them but this trifling 
question of colonies, as Chancellor Hitler keeps repeating, let us 
not hesitate to give them this remaining satisfaction, so that we 
may be sure of having peace! The fate of the colonies has always 
been settled in Europe, and the fate of Europe was never yet 
settled in the colonies | 


It is in answer to such objections on the part of men who 
are, no doubt, sincere but who persist in trying to find in the 
past a solution of the great political problems of the futute, 
that I have been led to prepare and to circulate a number 
of maps. The map on p. 141 is based on these. 

It shows the present position of French Africa and of 
British Africa north of the Equator, together with the 
mandated territories attached to them. It also shows that 
the French possessions form a compact b/o from Algeria 
to the Congo and from Senegal to the confines of the Nile 
valley. In this d/oc there is not the smallest fissure through 
which the Powers of the Rome-Berlin Axis could even attempt 
to insinuate themselves with the intention of disrupting the 
whole. 

If that Axis is represented by an arrow passing southwards 
through Rome and Berlin (as on the map), it will be seen 
that its extreme point does not penetrate the northern fringe 
of the Sahara desert in the neighbourhood of the Mourzouk 
oasis. 

If a curve be drawn round Italian Libya at a distance of 
about 900 kilometres from the frontiers, so as to define the 
zone which could be covered by bombing aeroplanes loaded 
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with two tons of explosives, it will be seen that the effective 
area of operations for such aeroplanes is limited to Tunisia 
and a part of Algeria, the remainder of the enclosed area being 
nothing but desert, with no objectives of any interest from a 
military point of view. It follows that, in case of war, the 
French African b/oc offers nothing of value to the Rome-Berlin 
Axis by way of the air. It has even less to offer by way of land 
operations, since it is almost everywhere divided from Libya 
by desert tracks. The only possible theatre of operations of 
any importance would be in the boundary areas of Tripoli 
and Tunisia. 

In such conditions it is certain that the greater part of 
French African resources in man-power could be used to 
reinforce our European front, and that the African popula- 
tions could work, in complete security, at actively producing 
and delivering to the mother country all such raw materials 
as could be used in the factories engaged upon national 
defence. 

Thus the French African b/oc, with its 36,000,000 of 
inhabitants (15,000,000 to the north and 21,000,000 to the 
south of the Sahara), constitutes a very considerable reserve 
of forces which would be at the disposal of France so long as 
maritime communications were not seriously interrupted. 
Moteover, if transport actoss the Mediterranean were ren- 
dered too difficult by the Italian fleet and air force, we should 
still be left with the Atlantic route, which would be almost 
entirely free. Indeed, the Italian naval forces could be fairly 
easily penned into the Mediterranean, thanks to the blocking 
of Gibraltar, whereas those of Germany, with their single 
base of Wilhelmshafen at the far end of the North Sea, would 
incur considerable risks if they ventured out towards Morocco 
and Senegal, unless they could rely upon finding safety and 
supplies in protected naval bases. 

Not only could the convoys of French Africa move safely 
to and fro, under escort, across the seas, but those of East 
Africa, Asia and Oceania, having abandoned the route vid 
Suez, would link up in the neighbourhood of Dakar and the 
Cape Verde islands. The same applies, no doubt, to shipping 
from South America. 

If we pass from French to British Africa, the map shows 
us that the Nile Valley, from source to delta, would be 
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exposed to bombardment from Libya and Abyssinia. On the 
other hand, the riches of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia would be entirely beyond the reach of the 
naval and air forces of the Rome-Berlin Axis. 

It seems unnecessary to go into greater detail in order to 
demonstrate that, in the event of a conflict, given the present 
political situation in Africa, the Franco-British group could 
afford to envisage the probability of a prolonged war, thanks 
to the powers of resistance which it would derive from its 
command of the Atlantic Ocean and the support of its African 
possessions. And it is fair to suppose that, in any future war 
of attrition, the side which retained command of its ocean 
communications would, as in the past, have the last word. As 
the fear of losing a war is, for potential aggressors, the most 
powerful of all checks upon their desire to destroy an adver- 
sary, we may say that one of the best guarantees of peace in 
Europe would be the maintenance of the political status quo 
in Africa. 

Srhiwtadd Mei, dom 


What would, in fact, happen if France and Great Britain 
were to make the grave mistake of agreeing that her 
former colonies should be restored to Germany ? 

Let us again consider the map. It shows, shaded vettic- 
ally, Togoland and the Cameroons, i... the two territories 
against which the weight of pan-German propaganda is 
particularly directed.1 

If the Cameroons were German they would lie within 1,000 
kilometres of Italian Libya—a distance which, even in the 
depths of the Sahara, can easily be covered by modern aero- 
planes and motor transport, whereas in the war of 1914-18 an 
equal stretch of desert proved to be an insuperable obstacle to 
Turko-German efforts from Cyrenaica to establish a foothold 
in Central Africa. : 

A few air raids from Libya and the Cameroons would thus 
suffice, within the first hours of conflict, to destroy the tiny 
French forts—Chirfa, Bilma, Faya, Mao, Ngnigmi, Agades— 
which are used as bases by the native troops responsible for 

1 The former German colonies in East Africa (also vertically shaded) and South- 
West Africa are not dealt with here, because neither the British nor the South African 


supporters of colonial concessions would appear ever to have seriously suggested that 
these territories should be restored to Germany. 
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policing the Central and Eastern Sahara. Instantly, the 
French African b/o¢ would be cut in two by the Rome-Berlin 
Axis which, by an extension of 2,000 kilometres, would then 
reach the French Congo, threaten the Belgian and Portuguese 
possessions, and probably South Africa itself. The most 
serious consequences would result from three separate points 
of view—in the air, on land and at sea. 

Danger from the Air—To define the areas which could be 
coveted by bombing squadrons from Libya, Abyssinia, 
Cameroons and Togoland, curves should be drawn at a dis- 
tance of 900 kilometres from the frontiers of these four terri- 
tories. It will be seen at a glance that the whole of French 
and British Africa north of the Equator would lie within this 
field of activity, except for a fairly narrow ribbon of territory 
along the Atlantic, from the Republic of Liberia to Morocco. 
It will also be seen that German aeroplanes from Togoland 
and Cameroons would be perfectly free, thanks to their central 
position, to strike eastwards or westwards, to the north or to 
the south, at every one of the vital French and British organi- 
sations in West, Central and Equatorial Africa; whereas 
Italian aeroplanes would be similarly placed as regards Egypt, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Considering the vast expanse over which many vital 
points require to be protected, the French and the British 
would be compelled (as soon as retrocession had been agreed) 
to maintain an air force in Africa ten or twelve times as strong 
as that of Togoland and the Cameroons, besides having to 
establish in all haste the extensive anti-aircraft services which 
would have become indispensable. Is it possible to make 
even a guess at the cost of such an organisation? And are 
we, by any chance, so strong already that we can afford, in 
case of conflict, to forego the concentration of all our air 
resources in the European theatre of operations ? 

Danger on Land.—Once in possession of Togoland and 
the Cameroons, the German General Staff would have every 
opportunity of making them centres of distribution for anti- 
French and anti-British propaganda, with a view to fomenting, 
even in peace time, with their customary skill, rebellions timed 
to break out in the very first hours of mobilisation. The 
result would be that, instead of being able to rely upon our 
African resources for support, we should be obliged either to 
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leave the field open to rebels guided and supported by German 
agencies, or else to weaken our European front in order to 
re-establish and maintain order in Africa. 

Moreover, as soon as the Italian forces in Libya had made 
contact by land with the German forces in the Cameroons, they 
should find it fairly easy to obtain command over the terri- 
tories between Lake Tchad and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
since that region is only guarded by two black battalions dis- 
persed between a number of scattered garrisons. The forces 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan would then find themselves 
caught between two fires. How long would they be able to 
resist the pressure of Italo-German forces marching to the 
conquest of Dar-Fur and of Italian forces descending from 
the mountains of Abyssinia towards the valley of the Nile ? 
Would Egypt itself, surrounded on all sides, be able to sustain 
the struggle for more than a short period ? 

It seems, then, obvious enough that a return of Togoland 
and Cameroons to Germany would have effects upon the 
destiny of France, of Great Britain and of Europe which it is 
easy to understand but impossible to estimate. But in addition 
to the danger from the air and on land there is a third, which 
is even more impressive. 

Naval Danger.—It has been said above that, in the present 
political conditions of Africa, the Franco-British group would 
undoubtedly retain, in time of war, the most ample means for 
securing free communication by sea with the rest of the world, 
thanks to their unquestioned naval superiority in the Atlantic 
Ocean.! If, on the other hand, Germany were to be re- 
instated in Togoland and Cameroons, the strategic position 
would be completely reversed in favour of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. The restoration of the Cameroons would indeed signify 
to the German naval staff the recovery of the port of Duala. 
Few people in Europe are in a position to appreciate the 
importance of this port as a possible base for a German fleet 
on the shores of the central Atlantic. It lies deep within the 
vast estuary of the Cameroons and is connected with the high 
seas by a channel 30 kilometres long which is already acces- 

1 Some account should, of course, be taken of the attitude of Spain. But this would 
entail consideration of a number of hypotheses which cannot be discussed in an article 
of this length. It need only be said that the strategic dangers which would result 


from Spanish participation on the Italo-German side greatly strengthen the case for 
maintaining the French and British mandates in Togoland and the Cameroons. 
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sible to ships of 1,000 tons and could easily be deepened and 
widened. At its junction with the ocean, the estuary is no 
more than 6 kilometres wide, whereas higher up the river it 
varies from 10 to 30 kilometres. The whole immense com- 
plex of waterways, studded with islands and peninsulas, would 
shelter hundreds of submarines and seaplanes. Its approach 
is protected, at a distance of less than 60 kilometres, by the 
Spanish island of Fernando Po, a massive bastion rising to a 
height at the summit of more than 10,000 feet, and constitut- 
ing seaward prolongation of Mt. Cameroon, a volcano 13,570 
feet high. Between the two mountains the straits on the 
north-western side have a minimum width of scarcely 30 
kilometres, while the opening of the bay on the southern side 
is from 60 to 70 kilometres wide. The sketch reproduced 
shows that the whole locality which we have sum- 
marily described affords a first class naval position which 
could easily be rendered impregnable with one or two mine 
fields, some heavy coastal batteries and a few submarines and 
seaplanes. 

The port of Duala could no less easily be transformed 
into a powerful arsenal, out of gun-range for an enemy fleet. 
It is already provided with quays at which passenger and 
cargo boats can be tied up alongside ; it contains workshops, 
warehouses and level spaces above the waterline, and indeed 
all the equipment suited to its present needs. Neither the 
space nor the means required for future development are 
wanting ; two railway lines connect the port with the interior 
of the country and supply it with every commodity that can 
be produced in the rich territory which these railways serve. 

Consider what a host of ships would be plying, in time 
of war, between Europe and South America or the Cape and 
would be obliged to pass within a thousand sea miles of the 
Cameroon estuary. It would be difficult to conceive of any 
naval base more favourably situated than Duala, from which 
to carry on a running warfare against all these ships, French, 
British and even neutral—since almost any kind of merchan- 
dise could be regarded as contraband of war. 

This is why the German leaders so insistently demand the 
restitution of their former colonies. If it were reduced to 
a single base at Wilhelmshafen, at the other end of the North 
Sea the German Navy could no doubt be a source of great 
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anxiety in war time to French and British shipping in the 
North Atlantic. But it could do little in the Central Atlantic 
and nothing at all in the Southern. Once in possession of 
the Cameroon estuary at the head of the Gulf of Guinea, it 
could wage relentless warfare against all merchantmen in the 
Atlantic Ocean, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan and to the very harbour lights of France and 
England. 

Should we not then have multiplied tenfold the offensive 
capacity at sea of the Rome-Berlin Axis? Should we not 
have diminished in the same proportion our own chances, in 
case of war, of being able to hold out for a quarter of an 
hour longer than our adversaries ? 


* * * * * 


Immediately after the signature of the Munich Agree- 
ment, Chancellor Hitler declared to the British Prime 
Minister that there now remained only the colonial question 
to settle, and that he hoped this could be satisfactorily done 
without recourse to a new mobilisation. 

What can this mean ? 

When Mr. Neville Chamberlain and M. Edouard Daladier 
went to Munich, they had one object only—to preserve peace. 
They achieved this object, but only by accepting the German 
demands, and at the cost of dismembering unhappy Czecho- 
slovakia. Will they find themselves confronted one day with 
new demands relating no longer to Europe but to Central 
Africa? Is the peace which was so dearly bought in Sep- 
tember, 1938, to be imperilled afresh unless we agree to sur- 
render Togoland and the Cameroons ? 

All friends of peace should convince themselves that 
France regards all her frontiers as inviolable ; whether in Europe 
or in her Empire overseas, including the mandated territories. 
Great as may be her desire to establish friendly relations with 
her powerful Eastern neighbour, France would not allow 
the Rome-Berlin Axis to cut Africa in two, as it has already 
cut Europe, nor to attempt, in case of conflict, to divide 
the 66,000,000 inhabitants of France overseas from the 
42,000,000 at home. 

There is no denying that French prestige was sadly 
diminished by our extreme weakness in September, 1938. 
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It is a fact which fills our hearts with bitterness and regret. 
But the policy of abdication and surrender is now finished 
and done with. The populations of our Empire, who have 
chosen the flag of France to be their common flag, may rest 
assured that the protection which France affords them will 
be strong, faithful and enduring. We shall never abandon 
them ; for it is a question, for us no less than for them, of 
life and death ! 

We are passionately anxious for peace; we shall do all 
we can, to the very end, in order that Europe and the world 
may be spared the horrors of fresh carnage ; but we have only 
one means of success left to us—namely, to keep intact all 
our material, moral and spiritual strength, so as to ensure an 
ever increasing cohesion between all the parts of our Empire ; 
and, to that end, to YIELD NOTHING ! 


Jean TILHo. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MEDITERRANEAN QUESTION 


Jusr twenty years ago the Powers allied and associated for 
that purpose won the ‘ Great War’ for ‘the overthrow of 
German militarism ’—‘to make the world safe for Demo- 
cracy ’"—in ‘a war to end war.’ Twenty years ago there were 
numbered among those Allies in that splendid enterprise 
Italy and Japan. To-day German militarism is stronger and 
more aggressive than ever before; and it would be difficult 
to find a place less safe for democracy than Europe now is. 
Italy and Japan have formed an association with the German 
Dictator. Italy herself has fallen to a Dictator, and Italian 
militarism is only less threatening to peace and to democracy 
than that of her new partners Germany and Japan. The 
Treaty of Versailles has been torn to shreds by force: in 
defiance of solemn undertakings China has been invaded and 
ravaged; Abyssinia has been invaded and conquered and 
annexed to the Italian Empire; Spain has been invaded 
and is on the eve, it seems, of conquest by Italy and Germany ; 
and Czechoslovakia, the Bohemian State re-erected by the 
Peace Treaty of twenty years ago, has been violated and 
murdered by Germany in spite of the protests and at last 
with the enforced and craven consent of the allies France and 
England. As for the League of Nations—that crowning 
achievement of the Allied and Associated Powers, which was 
to establish the reign of peace, and conference in place of 
arms—it lies in complete ruin. All the world is frantically 
arming for another war. 

This is a tragic state of affairs. How has_it come about? 
Ask the politicians of England and France. We and our 
sons must shoulder as best we may the Baldwin-Chamberlain 
Legacy. 

It is obvious that such a chaos, brought about by ignor- 
ance, folly, weakness and bad faith, must have already affected 
the whole world and not least the reputation and the security 
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of England and the British Empire. Empires are won by 
arms, but they are maintained by prestige. They are also 
maintained by the security of their communications. England, 
an island Power, twenty-two miles from shore in the North 
Sea, and the British Empire scattered all over the globe are 
very particularly dependent upon these two things, and more 
particularly upon the security of their communications. The 
most crucial of those communications, not for England 
alone and the British Empire, but for all Europe, lies in the 
Mediterranean, and this anxiety is felt as much in Australia, 
India, Palestine, the Near and Middle East and Egypt as in 
Great Britain and indeed throughout Europe. 

For it is in the Mediterranean that the destiny of Bangs 
has so often been decided. It was the command of these 
waters that allowed the Greeks to invade and lay siege to Troy 
and finally to burn it. It was in a sea fight off Salamis in 
480 B.C. that the Persian fleet was destroyed, Athens delivered 
from an Asiatic despotism and the future of Europe assured. 
It was here across the bay of Aigina that Alcibiades raced the 
Athenian galleys to be destroyed at Syracuse, a disaster, 
confirmed off the deserted beach at Agospotami, where 
Europe perhaps lost the chance of becoming a Greek instead 
of a Roman world. It was here lay the Pheenician strength 
and Empire, to go down at last before Rome in the Bay of 
Carthage. It was here lay the focus of the Roman Empire 
opening around it like a flower. It was here Venice held 
‘the gorgeous East in fee,’ here Don John of Austria led the 
fleets of Christendom to the victory of Lepanto in the greatest 
sea fight perhaps even the Middle Sea had ever seen. It was 
the loss of the Mediterranean that brought down Napoleon’s 
dreams of Empire, when the victories of Nelson gave the 
command of those waters of destiny to England, in the battles 
of the Nile and Trafalgar. There are no waters in the world 
so dark with the fate of nations as those of the Middle Sea. 

And now in the general chaos the Mediterranean ‘ Ques- 
tion’ has been raised again for the first time since Nelson 
disposed of it at the Battle of the Nile in 1798. It has been 
raised by the rise of Italian militarism. For the first time 
since Napoleon a European State proposes to contest with 
the British Empire the supremacy of the Middle Sea. A long 
period of Mediterranean history has come to an end. 
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And yet, even as one writes, one clings to the hope that 
such a folly, such a fratricidal contest as that proposed by 
Italy, may be avoided and the world escape a war, inevitably 
general, in which the whole of our material civilisation would 
be destroyed. One is encouraged in this hope by the coming 
into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, signed in the 
middle of last April, which should help to dispose of the agita- 
tion that for a long time now, but especially since the Abys- 
sinian affair, has arisen in Italy in regard to the Middle Sea. 

The Agreement covers an immense ground, but every- 
thing in it, directly or indirectly, concerns the Mediterranean, 
The Agreement reaffirms the Declaration between Great 
Britain and Italy of January 2nd, 1937, and the Notes ex- 
changed on December 31st, 1936. In the Declaration, the 
two Governments disclaim any desire to modify or see modi- 
fied the status quo as regards the national sovereignty of 
territories in the Mediterranean area. In the Notes, Great 
Britain received an Italian assurance that so far as Italy was 
concerned the integrity of the present territories of Spain 
should in all circumstances remain intact and unmodified. 
By the Agreement, arrangements are to be made at once for 
the exchange of military information, and relations in certain 
areas of the Middle East are regulated, and undertakings ate 
given with regard to the islands in the Red Sea as well as in 
regard to territories on its eastern shores. And Italy is to 
accede to the 1936 London Naval Treaty which provides for 
an exchange of naval information between the two Govern- 
' ments. All this is excellent, and even more as a beginning 
of a renewal of the traditional Anglo-Italian friendship than 
in itself. For it is obvious that in normal times of peace our 
communications in every sense of the word, our political 
influence in Europe and the Middle East, together with our 
prestige, depend upon our freedom and security in the 
Mediterranean, and any attempt by any Power whatsoever to 
control that sea or to interrupt those communications is a 
threat not to Great Britain alone, but to the British Empire, 
and at once raises the Mediterranean ‘ Question.’ 

England may be said to have begun to establish: her 
supremacy in the Middle Sea when she took Gibraltar in 
1704. The Battle of the Nile in 1798 finally put a seal on this, 
and two years later Malta fell into her hands. Het first pos- 
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sessions in the Eastern Mediterranean were the Ionian 
Islands which she occupied in 1812 and over which she main- 
tained a Protectorate from 1815 to 1864, when they were 
annexed to Greece. In 1878 she acquired Cyprus by grace of 
the Turks, and in 1882 began her connection with Egypt, 
with whom she is now in alliance, with various rights 
confirmed by treaty. Lastly Palestine was conquered by her 
in the war of 1914-1918 and fell to her as a mandate at the 
e. 

Since the Battle of the Nile the supremacy thus con- 
tinuously established has never really been in doubt, but 
during that long period the Mediterranean underwent a major 
geographical transformation. From being navally a cul de sac, 
it became in 1870 a continuous highway, being joined by the 
Suez Canal with the Red Sea; and traffic and especially 
British Imperial traffic has gradually come to look upon that 
highway as an ‘ All Red’ route. The cutting of the Canal, 
the achievement of French genius, at first disturbed and even 
alarmed British opinion, but with Disraeli’s coup whereby 
England became the largest individual shareholder in the 
Canal (1875) her doubts were resolved and the security of the 
route became a major British interest, part of the prestige of 
the Empire. Hence the acquisition of Cyprus, the occupa- 
tion of Egypt and the conquest of Palestine. 

The Italian claim that the Mediterranean is ‘ mare nostrum? 
and Mussolini’s declaration that the Mediterranean is for the 
British merely a via, a route one among others, a short cut, 
whereas for Italy it is vita, life itself, was heard with astonish- 
ment and alarm. We will return to Mussolini’s bon mot 
later ; but first let us understand what we are talking about. 

What is the Mediterranean ? 

The Mediterranean, properly understood, is Europe itself. 
Everywhere it penetrates Europe and draws it to itself. The 
map at once discloses how it washes all the long east coast 
of Spain, shoulders itself up into Gaul and receives the great 
river mouths of the Rhone, elbows into the knee of Genoa, 
embraces Italy and thrusts up into the Alps in the Adriatic, 
penetrates and islands Greece, breaks into the Balkans, 
insinuates itself through the Dardanelles into the Black Sea 
into Russia and Asia, thunders on the low shore of Syria, 
and, not only in modern times, pierces the isthmus of Suez 
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and occupies the Red Sea, receives the waters of the Nile, 
and gives life to all the more than 2,000 miles of North 
Africa. Its boundaries are those of the Roman Empire: 
from east to west, the Caspian, the Persian Gulf and the 
Atlantic; from north to south, the Rhine, the Danube and 
the Desert. Go where you will in Britain, Gaul, Spain, the 
Germanies, the Near and the Middle East, Egypt, and North 
Africa, you will find the enormous monuments of the Mediter- 
ranean blocking the horizon, sweeping over hill and dale, 
or from sea to sea, bridging profound chasms and valleys 
and penetrating into the furthest recesses with indestructible 
highways. Even in the deserts its towns are hidden in the 
sand; half our English tongue is of the Mediterranean: 400 
Roman cities once stood along the plateau of North Africa. 
Therefore the Mediterranean, main highway and short cut 
though it is, is much more than that for England. By it she 
penetrates, by it she is at home, in Europe, by it she influences 
or controls all that which has been, and is coming again to be, 
Europe, the Near and Middle East, Egypt and North Africa. 

And then by means of the Mediterranean England is able 
swiftly to reinforce or curb much of her Empire. Those 
gteat fortresses and garrisons, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt: how 
quickly from them England is able to reinforce her strength 
in any threatened situation in the Middle East; while from 
them her arms save seven days to India, fifteen to Singapore. 
Had the Suez Canal been built when the Indian Mutiny broke 
out, how much more swiftly it would have been crushed. 

The Canal in our fathers’ time turned the Middle Sea 
from a cul de sac into a highway, thus adding to its poten- 
tiality, and we, too, have seen something vital added to it. 
Just as after 1870 it became a main highway for shipping 
and especially for British shipping (about half the total 
tonnage that passes through the Canal is British), so to-day 
it has become a main highway for our Imperial air lines, and 
this though the great route nowhere touches British pos- 
sessions. That route crosses the Mediterranean from Mat- 
seilles xi¢ Brindisi and Athens for Alexandria, where it forks: 
east for Irak and India, Singapore, Australasia and the 
trans-Pacific route; south for Egypt, the Sudan, East Africa 
and the Cape. 

The sea highway, the via, the short cut, of which Mussolini 
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speaks, is as old as the Canal and older. We have come to 
think of it throughout the Empire as an ‘ All Red’ route, and 
the fact that it is strung with British fortresses, garrisons and 
harbours has an immense psychological as well as military 
and material effect on British and Imperial trade. And indeed 
that phrase, an ‘ All Red’ route, is not so boastful as it sounds. 
It is guarded and controlled by what till Singapore was built 
were the strongest fortresses in the Empire?; it used to be 
and is again the home of the strongest of our fleets; and 
it is not so long ago that once a week the Italian railways 
gave precedence to the P. & O. ‘ Special ’ carrying passengers 
for India and the Indian Mail to be put aboard ship at Brindisi. 
It is quite true therefore, though not the whole truth, to call 
the Mediterranean a via for Britain, a short cut, the shortest 
cut there is to India and the East. The importance of this 
short cut is obvious for military and for trade purposes, and 
may be gauged more or less by the following facts. The 
voyage to London increases 1/4 the Cape in comparison with 
the Mediterranean route: from the Persian Gulf by 80 per 
cent., from the West Coast of India by 77 per cent., from the 
East Coast of India by 44 per cent., from Hong Kong by 37 
per cent., from Australia by ro per cent. 

Formidable though this seems, it is obvious that in regard 
to trade and supply, with a sufficiency of mercantile marine its 
disadvantage would be annihilated in a few weeks. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the fact that Britain only receives 
through Suez and the Mediterranean between 5 and 14 per 
cent. of her total imports. Britain takes about one-third of 
the oil passing through Suez,” but this only represents 18 per 
cent. of her total import of oil and could easily be replaced. 
The imports received by Britain from the Mediterranean 
countries are by no means vital or indispensable. The most 
important is Egyptian cotton. 

Such would seem to be the British interests in the Medi- 


1 Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, The harbour at Alexandria with its narrow entry 
is not very satisfactory. Haifa, the terminus of the I.P.L., could be made at small cost 
at least as good a harbour for the fleet, and Mt. Carmel is more adapted for shore 
batteries than the sand dunes of the Delta. Greater attention should be paid to the 
strategic importance of Palestine for British Imperial communications. 

* As regards petroleum, Great Britain buys of her total import 18 per cent. from 
Iran, 7 per cent. from the Black Sea, 4 per cent. from Irak through the pipe line. Her 
total import vid the Mediterranean is therefore 29 per cent. of this total, of which 18 per 
cent. could be imported vid the Cape. 
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terranean, and such the considerations which gradually led 
England to the position of supremacy she has maintained 
there for much more than 100 years. Though England holds 
the Mediterranean it does not wash any English shore: the 
island controls her vital interests there from afar and derives 
the energy to do so from very different waters. 

The second Mediterranean Power is actual y present in 
the Mediterranean, but not any more than England without 
distraction. For France is not only a Mediterranean Power, 
but is washed by other seas, and her chief attention is given to 
neither one nor other, but to her eastern frontier. 

Nevertheless the interests of France in the Mediterranean 
are of the first order and her position there is of great strength. 
Not only does the southern coast of France bound the 
northern coast of most of the Western Mediterranean, her 
great Empire in North Africa, Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, 
bounds the whole of the southern shore of that western basin, 
with the exception of some 200 crucial miles of territory never 
more than 50 miles in depth at the western gates, the Pillars 
of Hercules. She also possesses in Corsica an island which, 
in any encounter with Italy, might well prove of the highest 
importance, for it is not more than 150 miles from Rome and 
not nearly so far from Genoa, Spezia and Livorno.’ In Mar- 
seilles she possesses what is still the most important port in 
the whole Mediterranean, and in Toulon close by and in 
Bizerta in Tunisia lie her naval dockyards and fortresses. 
From the latter she can question on equal terms the Italian 
claim to hold the narrows of the Middle Sea between Sicily 
and Cap Bon—a crucial point. 

Her position in the Eastern Mediterranean is far less 
formidable, and the possession of Syria, which the 1918 Peace 
gave her, is a questionable asset so far as her strength in the 
Mediterranean is concerned. Nevertheless she is present 
there. 

Her great position in the Western Mediterranean—France 
herself being its northern coast—her strength deep in the 
Gulf of Lyons, her flourishing and wealthy Empire being the 
south coast, stretching for well over 1,000 miles of littoral and 
fruitful plateau to the Atlas and the Desert (excluding the 


® French aerodromes are not more than seven minutes from Turin and twelve 
minutes from Milan. 
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Spanish territory within the Pillars of Hercules)—is, so long 
as she may depend on a friendly or a neutral Spain, secure. 
Spain, however, not only holds the southern shore of the 
western entry from the Atlantic, but the Spanish coast runs 
first east out of the narrow sea there and then north for many 
hundred miles to the French frontier, and, even more crucial 
for French Mediterranean strategy, Spain holds the Balearic 
Islands. 

The attitude of Spain and what it may become at the end 
of the so-called Spanish civil war must cause anxiety to 
France even more than to England. But the importance of a 
neutral and independent Spain is so vital to both that it must ~ 
bind them together to secure it. And the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement as we have seen is, so far as Italy is concerned 
(Italy at present in occupation of Majorca), quite definite in 
its undertaking to maintain for its part the status quo, i.e., an 
independent Spain in full possession of the Balearics and all 
its dependencies and colonies. 

In any case France would never be left to face a Mediter- 
fanean enemy alone in the present condition of Europe. Her 
interests are too close to England’s. Anyone questioning the 
position of France in the Middle Sea will have to fight both 
countries. Unless indeed ‘ appeasement ’ means in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mind and that of his ‘ Private Advisor’ the sacrifice 
not only of Czechoslovakia but of France—-which might well 
be. But even so, in the Mediterranean, ‘ appeasement ’ could 
not sacrifice France without sacrificing vital British interests 
too, and that we may perhaps suppose would not be per- 
mitted, however much the folly of the politicians might 
desire it. 

France’s chief pre-occupation, together with the defence 
of Tunis, in this her own sea is the passage for troops from the 
African Mediterranean ports to Marseilles. She has, it is true, 
a Moroccan back door at Casablanca, served by a railway all 
the way from Tunis in parts still a single line, whence she 
could ship her armies to Bordeaux, but the loss of the Medi- 
terranean passage would be serious, and for that reason alone 
she could never tolerate an [talian establishment in the 
Balearics. 

Let us now turn to Italy and consider her position and 
interests in the Mediterranean, and why she has come sud- 
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denly to claim supremacy there at the expense of Great 
Britain. 

Italy is now and always has been wholly of the Mediter- 
ranean. A long mountainous peninsula rooted in the Alps, 
Italy is thrust out southward from the Continent like a long 
pier-head or breakwater about half-way between Gibraltar 
and Suez. With the island of Sicily she forms with Cap Bon 
in Tunisia the narrows of the Mediterranean, there not 100 
miles wide, where right in the fairway lies the tiny and lofty 
Italian island of Pantelleria, lately fortified. 

Mussolini has told his people that Italy is an island and he 
wants them to think like islanders. But Italy is not an island, 
but a peninsula. She has none of the advantages of an island, 
but all its disadvantages. She can be invaded from the Con- 
tinent and has invariably been so attacked and always success- 
fully. Islands of any importance, for instance, England, 
Japan, are generally rich in good harbours and everywhere 
penetrated and involved in the sea, but Italy has few harbours 
and is nowhere penetrated by the sea, has indeed no navigable 
river at all, and only one, and that empties itself into the top 
of the Adriatic, of any proportions. Yet in regard to the 
Mediterranean, to which she wholly belongs, she won a con- 
siderable medieval reputation: Venice had once a great fleet 
and colonised much of the AEgean; Genoa and Pisa, too, 
were well known in Mediterranean waters. Two Italians 
were concerned in the discovery of America, but Columbus 
was in the service of Spain and Cabot in that of England. 
Indeed the geographical position of Italy in the depths of the 
Mediterranean predisposes her for, if it does not impose upon 
her, the rdle of a Mediterranean Power, the réle in fact she 
has always played, once at any rate with enormous success. 
Rome pre-supposes a Mediterranean world, And Italy was 
fully content with the freedom of the Mediterranean, which 
she enjoyed under the British supremacy there, until she, too, 
began to acquire an Empire. 

The first territory Italy acquired beyond her own confines 
was in 1885, when an Italian force, with the approval of Great 
Britain, occupied Massowah, which was then held by an 
Anglo-Egyptian garrison. War followed with Abyssinia, but 
finally the colony of Eritrea was established in its present 
limits. 
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The second territory Italy acquired was Italian Somali- 
land, also in co-operation with Great Britain. This dated 
from 1889. In 1905 the Sultan of Zanzibar ceded his sovereign 
rights in the Benadir ports to Italy in return for a payment, 
and Great Britain leased to Italy land near Kismayu. In 1907, 
by agreement with the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia, the 
Italian protectorate was extended north to Dolo. Since the 
wart Italy has also obtained Jubaland from Great Britain to 
add to her territory of Somaliland. 

Her next acquisition was more considerable, and especially 
from a strategic point of view. She had long bitterly resented 
the presence of France in Tunis, and in picking a quarrel with’ 
the Turks, then almost defenceless beyond the European 
Continent, she acquired the territory in North Africa she calls 
Libya—Tripoli and Cyrenaica, that is, between the Egyptian 
and Tunisian frontiers; and she seized and has retained the 
Dodecanese, the multitude of islands in the Northern Aigean, 
including Rhodes, Cos and Leros, under the ragged south- 
western coast of Asia Minor. 

At the end of the Great War she much strengthened her 
position in the Adriatic, at the head of that sea and among 
the islands of its eastern coast and at its mouth, where she 
established a virtual protectorate over Albania with certain 
tights in the magnificent key harbour of Valona, and lately 
she has greatly enlarged and strengthened Taranto as a chief 
naval port and dockyard. 

Finally in 1935 she began the invasion of Abyssinia, which 
she successfully conquered, and over which Great Britain has 
by the Anglo-Italian Agreement recognised her sovereignty. 

Of her Mediterranean colonies, the most valuable is Libya, 
with its ports of Tripoli and Benghazi and the fine natural 
harbour of Tobruk on the Egyptian frontier. There she has 
since the advent of Mussolini to power accomplished, under 
the direction of Marshal Balbo, the most admirable and 
astonishing works of irrigation and now of settlement. 
Nothing in any colonial enterprise in the world is more 
worthy of recognition and applause than this. But the atten- 
tion of Europe is concentrated upon the strength of the 
strategical position which these ex-Turkish spoils have given 
her. 

An Italian nation formidably armed at sea was already 
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geographically in a position to hold the central Mediter- 
tanean at its narrowest. As has been said, the distance from 
the Sicilian coast to the Tunisian Cap Bon is less than 100 
miles, and the Italian island of Pantelleria stands up in the 
middle of the strait. She had only to fortify it, and she has 
done so. Add to this her formidable air power, and it would 
be a bold government that would seek, during a quarrel 
with Italy, to drive its supply shipping through that unavoid- 
able channel. 

But there is much more than this. A ship, a convoy of 
ships, coming up out of the Suez Canal, would have to pass 
through the Eastern Mediterranean with the Italian 
Dodecanese to the north and Libya to the south. It must 
then negotiate the narrows in the midst of which stands 
Pantelleria. And if it is fortunate enough to get through 
without mishap, it must still beware of the submarine and 
air bases on the island of Sardinia, a passage 125 miles wide. 
It will thus be seen that Italy holds a very strong position in 
the Eastern Mediterranean both in the north and south, that 
she virtually controls the narrows between the Eastern and 
Western Mediterranean and in the western basin possesses a 
formidable lair of operations in the island of Sardinia. 

The Italians, who are possibly the most highly gifted 
of Europeans, have fully exploited their geographical posi- 
tion, are well provided with aeroplanes, submarines and very 
swift surface vessels, and upon all this, as well as upon their 
history, which they claim includes that of Rome, they base 
their pretensions to the Mediterranean as mare nostrum. Such 
would seem to be the Italian position in the Mediterranean. 

There are three other countries which have great stra- 
tegical importance in the Mediterranean : Greece and Turkey 
in the eastern basin and Spain in the western. 

Greece is strategically the counterpart of Italy, with most 
of Italy’s advantages and few of her disadvantages. She has 
many magnificent natural harbours and is everywhere pene- 
trated by the sea. She faces both ways and occupies in regard 
to the eastern basin much the same position as Italy to the 
western with Crete as her Sicily. Though she does not possess 
the geographical stranglehold that Italy has at the narrows 
between Sicily and Cap Bon ; between Crete and Africa there 
ate but 175 miles, and between Capes Matapan and Malea 
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and Crete the channel is but 75 miles wide and guarded by 
islands. Greece swings like a sickle south-east, and with 
Crete contains the Italian Dodecanese, dominates the Aigean 
and with the Ionian Islands contests with Italy the entry of the 
Adriatic. With Salonika she holds the sea-gate of the Balkans. 

Crete might be even more valuable to its possessor than 
Sicily, not only for its position right in the fairway like a 
long ship at anchor, but for its harbours, the most famous of 
which, Suda Bay, is sure to play a not inconsiderable part in 
any future contest in these waters, though it is not more 
than 200 miles from the Italian strongholds in the Dodecanese. 

The same, with even better reason, might be said of the 
Gulf of Corinth, a cu/ de sac which can be opened or closed 
at will, easily defensible against the submarine; indeed with 
its defending islands and the narrows within, only 1} miles 
actoss at the Kastros, or ‘little Dardanelles,’ it is a mare 
clausum and perhaps safer than Suda Bay from the aeroplane. 

If the position of Greece is similar to that of Italy, the 
position of Turkey corresponds at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean with that of Spain at its western end. 

Turkey controls the exit of the Middle Sea into the 
Marmora and the Black Sea at the Dardanelles, just as Spain, 
but for England’s possession of Gibraltar, would absolutely 
control the western exit into the Atlantic ; and the whole of 
Asia Minor, thrust as it is into the Mediterranean, with a 
southern and western coast similar to that of the Spanish 
bastion, though much better provided in every way, studded 
with islands and broken with headlands and everywhere 
penetrated by the sea. Smyrna here is the equivalent of 
Barcelona, though, of course, without its industrial energies. 

Spain geographically controls the western entry and exit 
of the Mediterranean, but with Gibraltar in English hands, 
she cannot hold them, though she may qualify England’s 
command. She also controls the communications east and 
west and those from north and south between Europe and 
Africa with the Balearic Islands. A neutral or a friendly 
Spain is thus a vital interest of both France and England. 

For this reason and others, a new possibility, perhaps 
rather more, arises out of the situation in Spain, where Italy 
and Germany in collaboration have raised Franco’s ‘ revolu- 
tion ’ and have since aided him with more than 40,000 Italian 
Vo.t. CKXV—No. 744 G 
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Legionaries, a large air force, mechanicians and material of 
every kind, in the hope, to say the least, of establishing a 
Fascist ally commanding not only the very gates of the 
Mediterranean and the French and English communications 
therein, but the English communications with the Cape and 
the French communications with Casablanca and her West 
African colonies. 

And, in fact, it comes to this, that in the Spanish Question 
lies perhaps the peace of Europe; the cure of the ‘ Spanish 
ulcer’ is not only the way to the solution of the Mediter- 
ranean ‘ Question,’ but would go far to make the pacification 
of Europe, i.¢., ‘ appeasement,’ a practical policy. 

How can this cure be brought about ? Not it seems by 
the victory of Franco, but by the difficult reconciliation of 
the two Spanish brothers and the re-establishment of Spain 
as an independent neutral Power. Then the Mediterranean 
would be big enough for all the legitimate purposes of 
England, of Italy and of France and might be properly called 
mare nostrum with a fuller meaning. 

If, however, Franco, controlled and armed by Italy and 
Germany, is now to be helped to win by the connivance and 
in fact the hidden assistance of the English and French 
Governments, so that a Fascist Power in debt to and alliance 
with Italy and Germany is enthroned in the very Pillars of 
Hercules, what becomes of England’s old position in the 
Middle Sea and the ‘ All Red ’ route ? 

The answer may be thought to lie in what we call the 
* command of the sea ’—not this sea or that, but of the sea— 
for the sea is all one and its command is finally decided by 
Fleets in Being. 

That is a counsel of despair. If we must consider it, 
however, it is fairly clear that in the great misfortune of war 
between the British Empire and Italy it would be folly to 
spend ships and air power on a difficult and laborious convoy 
of supply and trade through the Mediterranean. But that 
would not mean that the Mediterranean became mare nos- 
trum, as the Italians have it. Far from it. Our ships of war 
and our aeroplanes would not abandon it. It could be sealed 
at Gibraltar and at Suez, and Italy would become the prisoner 
of the Mediterranean. Meantime one may wonder what 
would become of the Italian Empire, which since Italy could 
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by no means command the Middle Sea, would be cut off 
from Italy herself. What would become of Libya cut off 
from its bases in Italy, with an army of perhaps 100,000 men, 
which could march neither into Tunisia nor into Egypt 
because in either case it would leave a formidable enemy in 
its rear? What would become of Abyssinia, 2,000 miles 
of sea away from Italy and still by no means subdued, depen- 
dent as it is and must be for many years yet on supplies of 
every kind from Italy ? What would become of Italy herself, 
who receives 80 per cent. of her necessary supplies and trade 
through the Mediterranean, which she would not command ?. 

Meantime (to continue this nightmare) Italy would be 
bombing and destroying—what? The Maltese whom she 
claims as her blood brethren? The Egyptians with whom 
she hopes to succeed England as ally and protector? Eng- 
land in any case in such a war would be intangible, and for 
that reason if for no other, England would win and would 
re-establish her supremacy in the Mediterranean. It would 
be no new thing for English shipping to abandon that sea 
for a season. Nelson did so in 1796 only to re-establish 
British supremacy in 1798 for over a hundred years. 

But perhaps in order to establish her predominance in 
the Mediterranean Italy would find a partner, and that 
partner would be Germany. In fact that is the only possible 
war that Italy could wage against the British Empire with 
any chance of success. But the presence of that ally on het 
side would bring France in on ours, just as the presence of 
Japan as an ally of Italy and Germany would probably bring 
in Russia and the United States as the associates of England 
and France. In either case Italy loads the dice against herself, 
unless indeed Italy and her new friends can successfully 
knock out her old friend England in the first round. But 
with what object? In order to bring Germany into the 
Mediterranean ? Even if victorious in such a war Italy would 
have less chance than ever of establishing her claim to supre- 
macy. And what would be her risks in such an encounter 
and for what an end? With half the Mediterranean and 
perhaps all against her, with Turkey in action and Russia 
through the Dardanelles, such a war would involve the 
destruction of Italy herself, as upon herself she would have 
insisted upon drawing the lightning. Just that neither she 
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nor mankind can afford or even consider without horror 
and shame. 

But Italy is no longer in the position in which she found 
herself at the end of the war. Before the war Italy was not a 
Great Power because she was never in an independent 
position. The presence of Austria upon her northern frontier 
insisted upon her presence in the Triple Alliance, and her 
position in the Mediterranean insisted upon an understanding 
there with England. The war freed her from the German 
domination. Austria in fact became a guarantee of her 
liberty, an ideal buffer State for her between herself and 
Germany and eventually little more than an Italian protec- 
torate. The position now is very different. The Auschluss 
brought her once more within the German orbit, and this 
time it was Prussia, not Austria, that was her neighbour. In 
fact Italy had a dream in which she thought she saw the ghost 
of the Roman Empire and woke to find it was Hitler looking 
over the Alps. The whole of her admirable post-war posi- 
tion in Central Europe and the Balkans has been altered 
fundamentally to her detriment, has been sacrificed for the 
sake of a hopeless quarrel with her old friend England. She 
is back in her pre-war position, only worse. Therefore her 
policy will be the same as in her pre-war years. She will 
have to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, till, in 
a crisis, she will have to make up her mind, not so much as 
to where her interests lie, but rather as to which set of Great 
Powers is going to win: and then she will join them, will 
rush to the assistance of the winner she has spotted. 

But let us banish such horrors as an Anglo-Italian wat 
for the Mediterranean from the farthest horizon of our 
thoughts. Let us both be content to guarantee and to enjoy 
the freedom of that sea. Let England and Italy, the only two 
gteat nations in Europe which have never fought one another, 
which have been friends individually and nationally as no 
other two nations in the modern world, resume, together 
with France, their traditional friendship and maintain peace, 
not only in the Middle Sea, that graveyard of Aggressors 
and Dictators, but all through our chaotic world, where the 
worst nightmare has come upon us since they parted company. 


Epwarp HutTron. 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


THE only foreign affairs debate in the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1938 occurred while M. Delbos was still Minister at the 
beginning of February. The perfunctory discussion which 
preceded the ratification of the Munich Agreement and during 
which the Foreign Minister did not speak cannot be counted. 
Apart from two short interventions during the Budget debate, 
M. Bonnet has only given an account of his stewardship to 
the Chamber and Senate Commissions of Foreign Affairs, 
whose sittings are not public, though a communiqué is usually 
issued and there is generally a considerable leakage of further 
information. 

During the year or so that has passed without a debate 
Austria has disappeared, Czechoslovakia has been partitioned 
and reduced to vassalage, and French influence has been 
brought to a lower point than ever before in most of Central 
and Eastern Europe. The principles of French foreign policy 
have been called in question and seem in many respects to 
have been reversed. Yet not only has there been no debate, 
the popular Press has followed the lead of the Foreign 
Minister with a calm conformism as if nothing could be more 
natural or inevitable than the course that has been taken. It 
is necessary to read an Opposition paper of strongly political 
character in order to learn that two opinions may reasonably 
be held on the policy that has been pursued, and indeed that 
there is some contradiction between the actions of the French 
Government this autumn and its declarations and actions in 
past years. Any attempt to point this out arouses in a great 
many people’s minds the perfectly honest suspicion that the 
speaker is a ‘belliciste’°—a warmonger—or else that he 
belongs to the Left Opposition. 

France has therefore lacked entirely the kind of public 
discussion on foreign policy in which both sides are heard 
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on a neutral floor, as in the repeated debates of the House of 
Commons. 

This must be kept in mind in considering the rather 
curious reactions of the French to the well-orchestrated cries 
of ‘ Tunisia, Corsica, Nice’ at the last sitting of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. These cries should in theory have 
demolished the assumptions on which most French apologists 
of the Munich policy had constructed their defence. France, 
they had argued, must extricate herself from the complications 
of Central Europe in order to join Great Britain in a West 
European and Colonial ‘ splendid isolation’ @ deux. Once 
she had shaken off the trammels of alliances with nations whose 
names Frenchmen cannot pronounce or whose political 
theories are subversive, or who are simply on the wrong side 
of Germany, France, protected by the Maginot line and the 
two yéars’ military service of her citizens, could enjoy quiet 
possession of her own soil and devote herself to the Imperial 
mission she has too long consideted as secondary. This was 
the theory, so far as it could be ascertained, of those who 
approved the Munich Agreement without admitting that it 
was a defeat. It was to open the Scandinavian era of French 
history. 

Logically the Italian attitude and the moral support given 
to the Italians by the German Press even duting Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Paris should have smashed this dream. 
France was not being left in peace after the retreat from 
Central Europe. Munich was nota settlement, but the starting 
point for constantly rising demands. 

In fact the Italian claims have contributed as a stimulus 
substantially to the national rally which has been in progress 
in France since the end of November, but they have not led 
to the clarification of views on foreign policy which one 
might have expected. 

The quickening of the vitality, the improvement of the 
morale of the nation, is already noticeable. The two big 
contributions to this rally have been made by M. Paul 
Reynaud and by M. Edouard Daladier. The former laid 
down the principles of a coherent financial policy and pro- 
ceeded to apply them, however unpopular, on the assumption 
that if maintained, they would lead France out of the financial 
quagmire. After the months of patchwork, half measures 
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and indecision on questions of policy, this clear-cut attitude 
was in itself an immense advance. The contribution of 
M. Daladier was the courage to refuse to negotiate or to 
yield under threat of a general strike and so to put an end to 
the misuse of the French trade unions for purposes of political 
blackmail. It is not necessary to agree with M. Reynaud’s 
policy or to think well of M. Daladier’s tactics before the 
abortive strike in order to appreciate the value of these two 
men’s attitude, because the essential was to give the public 
at last the impression that the Government was going in the 
direction on which it had decided and that the State had a 
dignity and importance which took priority over trade 
unions or any other corporations. 

However unpopular M. Reynaud’s decrees might be, a 
general strike was much more unpopular—and much more 
dangerous to the future of trade unionism. The complete 
defeat of the strike in the French merchant marine, notably 
on the Normandie, was particularly welcome to the general 
public, for the French taxpayer contributes heavily to keep 
French shipping afloat, a fact which had not prevented the 
sailors’ unions from holding up France’s advertisement ships 
so often and so ruthlessly in the last four years, that they were 
beginning to damage rather than enhance the country’s 
reputation. Granted, however, the strong desire in France 
for a governing hand, the internal situation would have been 


' very much mote difficult to handle throughout December 


without the stimulus provided by the Italian Press. M. Paul 
Reynaud’s decrees, intended primarily to set the capitalist 
system going again and only secondarily to comply with 
fiscal justice, very nearly brought the Government down in 
the week before Christmas, even though M. Reynaud had 
very substantial results to show in the improvement of the 
Government’s credit and the quite unwonted firmness of the 
franc. It was the constant barrage of insulting demands and 
impudent comments in the Italian Press which diverted the 
public’s attention from and relieved to some extent the 
tension of party conflicts. M. Daladier, on his triumphal 
tour of Corsica and Tunisia,{was really the representative of 
Frenchmen of every party. The welcome he received stimu- 
lated his own self-confidence and that of all his countrymen. 
There might have been doubts about the future of France in 
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Paris, but there was none in the exposed outposts which 
would have to meet the first onslaughts in any attack on her 
Mediterranean territories. 

The curious fact to be noticed, however, is that up to the 
time of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Rome there has been 
singularly little revision of general ideas on foreign policy 
as a result of the Italian demands. The nation is united in 
saying ‘ No,’ but only very limited consequences have been 
drawn so far from this attitude. The chief change has been 
a more sympathetic attitude to republican Spain in circles 
which had hitherto assumed a Gallio-like indifference. 
M. Emile Roche, the Right Wing Radical, who is a strong 
opponent of the Franco-Soviet Pact and an apologist of the 
Munich Agreement, has even come out bluntly in favour of 
sending assistance to Barcelona, on the ground that a victory 
of General Franco and his allies would only increase the 
arrogance of Italy towatds France. But at the moment of 
writing, the only real concession has been the sending of food 
supplies to Catalonia. The new French Ambassadot’s speech 
on presenting his credentials in the first week of January was 
full of warm sympathy for the sufferings of Spain as a whole, 
but contained an emphatic reassertion of the policy of non- 
intervention. 

In other spheres of foreign policy, it is remarkable that 
the debate between friends and foes of the Munich Agree- 
ment continued to follow its September and October course. 
The Socialist Party has rarely been divided by such a profound 
difference of opinion without splitting as at present on foreign 
policy. It might have been expected that the Press of the 
Right would have some kind words to say for the former 
atch-apostle of disarmament, M. Léon Blum, now that he 
is pleading before his Party for rearmament and the necessity 
of being strong both in weapons of war and in allies if nego- 
tiation with the totalitarian States is to lead anywhere. But 
on the contrary it is M. Paul Faure who, against wind and 
tide, still believes in the magic of negotiation and protests 
against exaggerated armament that now has the sympathy of 
the Nationalists. MM. Blum, who wishes to maintain the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, is denounced as a danger to the peace 
of Europe. 

Stranger still, the Minister of Colonies, M. Georges 
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Mandel, is attacked in the Jour (whose editor is a warm sup- 
porter of M. Bonnet) as a warmonger on the suspicion that 
he provided the anti-Munich Press with the news which 
alone justified the sending of 1,600 Senegalese to reinforce 
the garrison at Jibuti. 

As for M. Paul Reynaud, the Right is still in two minds 
as to whether a man who wanted to stand by Czechoslovakia 
last September can be allowed to salvage the capitalist system 
in December. To judge by M. Piétri’s speech to the Chamber 
it would be preferable to adopt the socialistic policy of ex- 
change control than have anything to do with a Minister who 
wants to organise resistance to Germany in Eastern Europe. ° 

How is it possible for the French to be unanimous in 
support of M. Daladier’s ‘ No’ to Italian claims and for the 
dominant school of foreign policy to overlook the implica- 
tions of Italy’s alliance with Germany ? 

One of the difficulties of Franco-Italian relations has 
always been the refusal of most Frenchmen to take the 
Italians seriously. Italy is in their eyes the traditional country 
for honeymoons, a country for art students, a country for 
the interchange of speeches on the values of Latin and Meditet- 
ranean culture. It is also the country which provides France 
with an endless supply of unskilled or semi-skilled labour and 
which can only raise, according to French ideas, rather 
indifferent infantry. The political talents of individual 
Italians are highly respected, but not the political calibre of 
the nation. It has been therefore with all the more tranquil- 
lity and confidence that the French bourgeoisie have felt 
grateful appreciation for the maintenance of social order 
under the Fascist dictatorship, since it was not believed that 
the political instrument created by Signor Mussolini could 
be used to threaten French vital interests. 

The ordinary Frenchman, so long as he was not an inhabi- 
tant of one of the areas directly concerned by the Italian 
claims, refused at first to believe that any serious political 
intention could lie behind the campaign. He was mainly 
tiled by its impudent character. The student rags which 
were at once organised at Paris and elsewhere seemed to him 
a proportionate and sufficient reply to the shouts of the 
Italian Deputies. These, coming on top of the complete 
fiasco of the French general strike, would, he a put 
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an end to the agitation. Over and over again he read in 
his paper with satisfaction that the tone of the Italian Press 
was growing milder, only to discover a few days later that 
the campaign was being conducted with the same persistence 
as before, though in a slightly different form. 

A Frenchman feels quite differently about a dispute with 
Germany and a dispute with Italy. He recognises at once that 
a quarrel with Germany is a disaster for his own country, 
however it may end, and that it involves a European war, 
He does not instinctively take this view of a quarrel with 
Italy. He is inwardly certain of victory if it should come to 
a fight, but doubtful of the importance of the issue which he 
is inclined to assume will be secondary—v.e. in keeping with 
what he supposes to be the military value of his opponent. 
He does not suppose that a threat to Savoy, Nice or Corsica 
would be seriously maintained. He was irritated that Great 
Britain should have insisted upon making the Abyssinian 
question a first-class issue, because it upset what seemed to 
him an excellent scheme for preventing Germany’s ambition 
from becoming dangerous and also because he was not 
inclined to take very seriously Italy’s colonial ambitions, 
He did not feel any particular sympathy for Italians as fellow- 
Latins, and, indeed, had France been actually drawn into a 
war on the Abyssinian issue, Frenchmen would probably 
have fought with at least as much willingness as the English 
in order to teach the Italians not to give trouble to their 
neighbours. He finds it quite amusing to read in the Italian 
papers that the best troops of the Emperor Napoleon I were 
Italians ; it is more than a joke to see it stated in black and 
white that the French are cowards, and that they were shaking 
in their shoes when mobilised last September. But people 
who make such fatuous assertions (and the Frenchman is 
tight in supposing that they would not appear in a German 
paper even under the Nazis) cannot in the French view be 
taken very seriously. 

This unflattering view of the Italians as opponents and 
the lack of clear discussion on foreign policy had brought it 
about that at the time of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Rome 
most Frenchmen still thought of the Franco-Italian quarrel as 
not necessarily linked with other European affairs. This 
state of mind was the more easily maintained because the 
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influence of the Foreign Ministry has been constantly exercised 
so as to diminish the impact of Italian impertinence on the 
French mind. The most preposterous passages in the Italian 
newspapers have often been omitted in the quotations in the 
French popular Press. | 

M. Bonnet is evidently hoping that a negotiation of some 
kind will prove possible. The text of the French Note to 
Rome in reply to the repudiation of the Franco-Italian Agree- 
ment of 1935 has not been published, but the impression made 
is that the French Foreign Ministry has been at pains to 
adopt as conciliatory an attitude as the situation allowed, and 
not, for instance, to state roundly that fresh negotiations must 
start from the status quo ante. 

The former advocates of a Franco-Italian understanding, 
who had always maintained that the way to agreement would 
soon be found if an ambassador was appointed to Rome and 
frank friendly talks were initiated, were of all Frenchmen at 
first those most put out by the Italian campaign. But it is 
noteworthy that they have already found positions which will 
enable them to resume their old policy if Signor Mussolini’s 
attitude will allow them. M. Léon Bailby of the Jour must 
have shouted ‘ Eureka’ when the announcement of the death 
of old Mme. Daniel Wilson, daughter of President Grévy, 
reminded him how the latter in the ’eighties had been forced 
to resign because his son-in-law was involved in a scandal. 
M. Bailby has ever since been warning the great Italian 
statesman Mussolini against being led astray by family affec- 
tion and trusting too much his unworthy son-in-law, to 
whom he attributes all the blame for the strained relations 
between France and Italy. There have been a number of 
indications in such papers as the Temps that if Italy would 
limit her complaints to what is reasonable and put them 
forward in a courteous manner, France would be willing to 
consider them. In view of France’s conciliatory attitude to 
Italy hitherto, this has scarcely seemed to need repeating. 

That events will move towards a Franco-Italian negotia- 
tion has been argued on optimistic grounds. It is pointed 
out that the Italian Government has scarcely committed 
itself at all on the various questions raised in the course of 
the Press campaign and that German assurances of support 
have-only been given by newspapers and would at any rate 
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be liable to interpretation. It has been persistently main- 
tained in many French circles that Germany would not risk 
a war for Italian claims in the Mediterranean and that Italy 
in a negotiation would find herself compelled by this fact to 
reduce her claims to a reasonable minimum. Indeed, since 
Italy’s claims are based on the rewards promised her in 1915 
if she would enter the war on the side of the Entente against 
her former allies, Germany and Austria-Hungary, the idea of 
German support is singularly incongruous. A more pes- 
simistic view of France’s situation could also be put forward 
as favouring the prospects of negotiation. It might be 
argued that the advance of General Franco and his Italian 
allies in Catalonia would so greatly strengthen Italy’s bar- 
gaining position in the Mediterranean, and that German 
support for Italian claims would be at all events so substantial 
that France might find herself compelled to adopt a’ more 
conciliatory mood than she had intended, unless she was 
prepared to wage a wat. 

All these eventualities must have been considered by 
those responsible for France’s destinies. The ultimate deci- 
sion must be as much a question of temperament as of judg- 
ment. The Government has been about equally divided 
between those who lean to Mr. Chamberlain’s and M. Bonnet’s 
policy of ‘ appeasement ’ and those who find greater hope of 
safety and peace in a more combative attitude. ‘The latter 
might reasonably hope that the consolidation of France’s 
internal position and the angry indignation at the attitude 
adopted by Italy would prepare the public for a foreign policy 
mote broadly and vigorously conceived than that pursued 
hitherto. The psychological readiness has certainly been 
there ; but very little had been done except by the Opposition 
Press to educate the public in the possibilities and probabilities 
of the situation likely to arise if the Government continued, 
as the nation undoubtedly expected it to do, to say ‘ No’ 
roundly to Italy. It was never very likely that the French 
nation, having refused to surrender territory or to give a still 
more privileged position to the Italians in Tunisia, would 
suddenly start to eat humble pie because Germany osten- 
tatiously came to the support of Italy. The Munich school 
still, it is true, controls the Foreign Ministry; M. Daladier 
has within a few months been given receptions such as 
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few French Premiers have enjoyed, first for signing the Munich 
Agreement and secondly for declaring that France will yield 
to neither force nor ruse in the Mediterranean. M. Bonnet 
seems to have found this declaration almost indelicate in its 
forthrightness, but there is no doubt that it came straight 
from the heart of M. Daladier and that he enjoyed his second 
réle much better than his first. Not the least important 
outcome of M. Daladier’s tour through Corsica and Tunisia 
was the impression that the tour made on M. Daladier him- 
self. Any decision he may take while the memory of the 
tour is still fresh will be strongly marked by it. 

If the decision to be taken comes in the course of long- 
spun-out negotiations the result will be much less certain 
than if the issue is put bluntly and quickly before the country. 
The division in the Cabinet corresponds to a division running 
through all parties, except the Communists, and all classes. 
It represents roughly the distinction between those who feel 
that France gains in vitality by expending her energy and 
those who feel that she is a heritage to be carefully husbanded. 
It is natural that in a country with a stable population, i.¢. 
with a relatively high percentage of the middle-aged and 
elderly, the second attitude should be common. It is further 
fostered by the fact that in internal politics France has just 
passed through a period of experiment and adventure. But 
this period was itself sufficient to show that France cannot 
be identified with dry prudence and the principles of safety 
first. 

D. R. Griz. 





WHY DID PRAGUE CAPITULATE? 


Tue decisive factor in the Czechoslovak drama was the Anglo- 
French ultimatum which was handed to President Benesh 
during the night of September 21st. Since so many stories, 
guesses and doubtful statements have been circulated in 
connection with this, I feel that it would be as well to 
describe it in exact accordance with facts which can be 
verified. 

It will be recalled that after Chamberlain’s discussion with 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden the British and French statesmen 
decided in London on September 18th to propose to the 
Czechoslovak Government the cession to Germany of those 
territories with more than 50 per cent. of German popula- 
tion. After discussions lasting for two days the Czechoslovak 
Government refused these proposals. Dr. Krofta, the 
Foreign Minister, handed the refusal to the British and French 
Ministers, Mr. Newton and M. de Lacroix, on Tuesday, 
September 2oth, at 5 p.m. It was suggested that the dispute 
should be settled in accordance with the German-Czecho- 
slovak Treaty of Arbitration. On this occasion Mr. Newton 
drew Dr. Krofta’s attention to the fact that if Czechoslovakia 
persisted in her rejection of the proposals from London, Great 
Britain would declare herself disinterested in Czechoslovakia. 
M. de Lacroix, the French Minister, associated himself with 
this point of view. Dr. Krofta immediately passed this 
information to the Cabinet which was in session at the Presi- 
dent’s Palace. The Cabinet decided, however, to wait for 
the answers of the Governments in Paris and in London to 
the Note which had just been handed in. Thereupon, at 
8 p.m., the Council was adjourned. 

The answers from Paris and London came sooner than 
might have been expected, and that very same night, after 
1 a.m., the French and British Ministers telephoned asking 
urgently to be received immediately by the President of the 
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Republic. At 2 a.m. they were received by him and the 
British Minister, Mr. Newton, handed him a note: 


In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the reply of the 
Czechoslovak Government does not correspond with the critical 
situation which the Anglo-French proposals were supposed to 
save, and if it was insisted on it might, after its publication, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, lead to an immediate attack. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore asks the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to withdraw this answer and to consider quickly some other 
alternative which dealt with realities. The Anglo-French proposals 

_ptesent, according to the views of His Majesty’s Government, the 
only possibility of preventing a German attack. On the basis of 
the above-mentioned reply His Majesty’s Government could not 
hope for any useful result from the proposed second visit to Herr 
Hitler and the Prime Minister would be forced to cancel his pre- 
parations for it. Therefore His Majesty’s Government asks the 
Czechoslovak Government to consider rapidly and seriously before 
creating a situation for which His Majesty’s Government could 
not accept the responsibility. 

His Majesty’s Government would certainly be willing to present 
the Czechoslovak proposal for arbitration to the German Govern- 
ment if it judged that in the existing situation it would be favourably 
considered. But His Majesty’s Government cannot consider for 
a moment that this proposal would now be acceptable nor can it 
suppose that the German Government would consider the situation 
such as could be settled by arbitration, as the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment proposes. 

If the Czechoslovak Government, after reconsideration of this 
matter, still feels itself bound to refuse this advice it would of 
course need freedom for such action as might be considered called 
for by the further development of the situation. 


M. de Lacroix was authorised by his Government to make 
a verbal statement. He explained to President Benesh that 
if, because of the negative attitude adopted by the Czecho- 
slovak Government, war broke out, France would not take 
part in it (‘me s’y associera pas’); he also pointed out the 
circumstance that Great Britain would not, in that case, come 
to help France and thus Czechoslovakia, having refused the 
Anglo-French proposals, would bear sole responsibility for 
having provoked war, and that therefore the French Govern- 
ment urgently advised the Czechoslovak Government to 
accept unconditionally. President Benesh wrote down this 
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message in the presence of both the Ministers, but afterwards 
asked nevertheless that it should be delivered to him also in 
writing—dJitera scripta manet. Duting the day of September 
21st the French Government’s message was delivered in 
writing as a Note. The written text was milder in its expres- 
sion and form, but the contents were the same: namely 
that the French Government would not come to help Czecho- 
slovakia if, following on the refusal of the Anglo-French 
proposals by the Czechoslovak Government, war broke out 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia. We hope that in the 
neat future the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs will 
publish the appropriate documents relative to the events of 
the month of September, and meanwhile we do not wish to 
forestall this publication by ourselves publishing texts handed 
to the Czechoslovak Government. 

Les Cahiers des droits de P’ homme, in its issue of October 1st- 
15th, 1938, p. 587, stated that M. de Lacroix made the follow- 
ing declaration to President Benesh : 


If the Czechoslovak Government does not accept uncondi- 
tionally the Anglo-French Plan, it will be held solely responsible 
for any war which might result from it, and France would not take 
part in it (‘ne s’y associera pas’) 


This expresses exactly, in the abbreviated form, the sense 
of the declaration made by M. de Lacroix, and the words ‘ /a 
France ne sy associera pas’—France will not take part in it— 
are authentic. 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, speaking in the House of 
Lords on October 3rd, quoted the sense of the joint démarche 
of the two Ministers in Prague in the following terms : 


Britain and France have the duty to prevent an European war, 
if humanly possible, and thus an invasion of Czechoslovakia. They 
wish the Czechoslovak Government to realise that if it does not 
unconditionally and at once accept the Anglo-French Plan, it 
will stand before the world as solely responsible for the ensuing 
war. 

By refusing, Czechoslovakia will also be guilty of destroying 
Anglo-French solidarity, since, in that event, Britain will under no 
circumstances march, even if France went to the aid of Czecho- 
slovakia. If the refusal should provoke a war, France gives official 
notice that she will not fulfil her treaty obligations. 
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Viscount Cecil added : 


I am quite aware that those terms I have read will not be found 
in the White Paper, and they were not referred to either by the 
Secretary of State or by the Prime Minister. They said merely that 
they had advised the Czech Government to agree. 












It is true that the sentences quoted by Viscount Cecil in 
the House of Lords will not be found in any volume of 
official documents. They do not, strictly speaking, appear 
even in the written British and French Notes. But Viscount 
Cecil reproduced faithfully and correctly what the British 
and French Ministers said to President Benesh during their 
démarche on the night of September 2oth-z1st. At all events, 
even if no importance were attached to what was said verbally 
by this or that party, the meaning of both the French and 
British Notes is perfectly clear and without ambiguity. Both 
Notes insist upon the immediate and unconditional accept- 
ance of the Anglo-French proposals of September 18th, and 
declare that neither France nor England would go to the aid 
of Czechoslovakia if Germany, because of the refusal of those 
proposals, attacked her. Both Notes presented the Czecho- 
slovak Government with the following alternatives: either 
it must accept immediately the London proposals, regarding 
the cession of the Sudeten-German territory to Germany, or, 
in case of war with Germany, it would remain isolated and 
be unable to count on any help on the part of France and 
England. 

The Czechoslovak Government, faced with this brutal 
alternative, decided to submit to this intolerable pressure. 
The decisive factor was that France renounced her Treaty 
of Alliance. The Alliance with France. represented for 
Czechoslovakia the key-stone of her whole system of security. 
Her Treaties with Yugoslavia and Roumania related only to 
Hungarian aggression against any State of the Little Entente, 
but apart from this formal legal stipulation it was clear that 
Roumania and Yugoslavia would decide their action, in the 
event of war with Germany, in accordance with that of the 
Western Powers, France and Great Britain. When both 
these Great Powers proclaimed that they would not help 
Czechoslovakia, the last-named could not expect help from 


Yugoslavia and Roumania. So far as Soviet Russia was 
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concerned, she was bound to come to the help of Czecho- 
slovakia only after France had already done so. Asa result of 
the French declaration of the night of September 21st the help 
of Russia became uncertain and dubious. A common attitude 
on the part of the two Western Powers would have determined 
the action of the League of Nations, if Czechoslovakia had 
appealed to it. It was possible, of course, to ask Russia to 
give help to Czechoslovakia, independently of the terms of 
the existing Treaty. Although one cannot state with any 
certainty what Russia would have done in that case, there is 
no doubt that a war, in which Soviet Russia alone of the 
Great Powers was against Germany on the side of Czecho- 
slovakia, would be immediately described as an ‘ ideological 
war.” And in such a war, waged by Germany only for the 
‘defence of European civilisation against the Bolshevik 
pest,’ of course, the Western Powers would probably have 
sympathised with Germany rather than with the Czecho- 
slovak-Russian bloc. They would certainly not have given 
the slightest help to Czechoslovakia. It was for these reasons 
that the Czechoslovak Government never asked Russia for 
help outside the framework of the existing treaty. 

When France proclaimed that she would not fulfil her 
treaty obligations towards Czechoslovakia, the latter instantly 
became isolated. The decision of France to leave Czecho- 
slovakia to her fate meant not only that the latter could not 
expect help from anywhere else and was thus exposed entirely 
alone to the overwhelming superiority of force of Germany. 
Alas, the consequences of this decision by the country which 
had hitherto been the main ally of Czechoslovakia were still 
worse for her. Poland and Hungary were immediately 
inspired to throw themselves upon isolated Czechoslovakia in 
order to ‘ liberate’ their respective minorities, and thus as a 
result of that ultimatum presented in the night by France and 
Britain, it was not Germany alone who stood up threateningly 
against Czechoslovakia, but also Poland and Hungary. If 
the hope was justified that Czechoslovakia could have resisted 
Germany for several months, before a united attack by 
Germany, Poland and Hungary she would have succumbed 
in a few weeks. 

The object of this article is not to look for the causes 
which led France to the denunciation of her Treaty of Alliance 
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with Czechoslovakia, but simply to state the facts and their 
consequences. 

It is comprehensible that those of the French statesmen who 
were directly responsible for this decision—unique in French 
history |—should try to explain and diminish their undoubtedly 
gteat responsibility. It is not our task to deal here with the 
explanation they give, namely, that they were unable to risk a 
rupture with Britain, which would have followed, because the 
British Government proclaimed that Britain would not enter 
war even if France had taken steps to help Czechoslovakia. 
But we would like to say a few words about another state- 
ment which has a direct bearing upon the Czechoslovaks. 
Rumours have been started stating that the Anglo-French 
ultimatum of September 21st was actually asked for by 
Prague, in order to be able to justify before Czechoslovak 
public opinion the acceptance of the Anglo-French proposals 
of September 18th. At first it was suggested that this démarche 
was asked for through the intermediary of M. de Lacroix by 
President Benesh, but he categorically denied such a sug- 
gestion, and when, in spite of his denial the rumour con- 
tinued, his démenti was published in the Parisian Press in the 
middle of October. After the Note by which the Czecho- 
slovak Government refused the Anglo-French proposals of 
September 18th had been handed in, i.e., at 5 p.m. on Sep- 
tember 2oth, President Benesh did not speak with M. de 
Lacroix and Mr, Newton until 2 a.m. on September 2ist, 
when they made the decisive démarche described earlier. In 
the meanwhile the general public learned that the supposed 
request to exert pressure on the Prague Government was 
handed to M. de Lacroix, not by President Benesh, as has 
been rumoured in Paris, but by the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Hodzha. Moreover, when Emile Roche, Director of the 
paper, La République, who had been the first to say in public 
that Prague had asked for decisive pressure, maintained his 
statement even after the publication of the Czechoslovak 
démenti, Professor Hubert Beuve-Méry published in /’Ewrope 
Nowvelle (October 29th, 1938, p. 1167) a letter which obviously 
originated from the ex-Prime Minister, Dr. Hodzha. This 
letter described how Dr. Krofta, the Foreign Minister, 
informed the Cabinet, assembled at the President’s Palace, how 
Mr. Newton had told him, when the Czechoslovak answer 
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was handed to him, that the British Government would 
declare itself disinterested in Czechoslovakia if the latter 
refused the Anglo-French proposals, and that M. de Lacroix 
had associated himself with this declaration. It was not until 
some time after the Cabinet had adjourned at 8 p.m. that the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Hodzha, had received M. de Lacroix. 
The following is an exact translation of the relevant portion 
of the letter mentioned above : 


With reference to the fact that the latter [M. de Lacroix] had 
made no protest against the declaration made by Mr. Newton to 
Dr. Krofta in the afternoon, regarding the possibility of his in- 
difference with regard to Czechoslovakia, Dr. Hodzha asked, in 
most definite terms, if Czechoslovakia could count upon French 
help, Yes or No. M. de Lacroix, profoundly touched, was unable 
to give an immediate answer. He declared afterwards that, although 
he had no official instructions on the subject, he knew, neverthe- 
less, that the answer was negative. Dr. Hodzha asked M. de Lacroix 
to give this information to the Czechoslovak Government in the 
most candid terms possible, as it concerned a question vital to the 
State. M. de Lacroix answered that he would need official instruc- 
tions from his Government before doing this. The Prime Minister, 
Dr. Hodzha asked him therefore to request the definite instructions 
from his Government, in order that he might be able to inform 
Prague, in the most precise manner, of the attitude of the French 
Government with regard to its contractual obligations, in the event 
of the refusal of the Anglo-French proposals by the Czechoslovak 
Government and consequent German aggression. It was clear 
that the Czechoslovak Government and Army must know for 
certain what this attitude would be. During the same night M. 
de Lacroix delivered a message to the effect that France could not 
grant military help to Czechoslovakia. At the request of the 
Czechoslovak Government this communication was delivered also 
in writing. 


It is ridiculous to suggest that this discussion as described 
by Dr. Hodzha implied a request that pressure should be exerted 
on the Czechoslovak Government which in the eyes of the 
Czechoslovak public would justify the acceptance of the 
London proposals. Prague was naturally concerned to know 
precisely the attitude of Paris, which was of greatest import- 
ance. Dr. Hodzha’s insistent request that the French Govern- 
ment should declare quite clearly and categorically whether 
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Czechoslovakia might or might not count on French help 
may be taken, on the other hand, as implying the unexpressed 
prayer, “ Do not desert us!” M. de Lacroix informed him, 
nevertheless, that he knew the answer of the French Govern- 
ment would be in the negative—if he had had any doubts he 
would not have made such a statement. 

The Quai d’Orsay is in possession of a telegram from 
M. de Lacroix the text of which was allowed to be read by a 
number of French politicians. It is stated that in this tele- 
gram M. de Lacroix reported that Dr. Hodzha, with the con- 
sent of the President of the Republic, of the Government and 
of the Army, asked him to exert formal pressure from London 
and Paris, because in this way only would the Czechoslovak 
politicians be able to justify themselves before Czechoslovak 
public opinion for having accepted the Anglo-French pro- 
posals. It was considered in London and in Paris that this 
acceptance was an essential condition for the avoidance of 
armed conflict! This statement is in utter conflict with the 
evidence given by Dr. Hodzha in the letter published in 
l’Europe Nowvelle. 

How can the mystery be explained? It would certainly 
be desirable that M. de Lacroix’s telegram should be published 
in its original form. If it has been read by a number of French 
politicians and journalists, it has ceased to be a complete 
secret, but until it has been officially published it encourages 
the dissemination of various inaccurate versions, and conse- 
quently of numerous conjectures and rumours. The French 
Government is under a moral obligation to publish the docu- 
ments relating to the ultimatum of the night of September 21st 
and thus to facilitate the establishment of the truth. It is 
difficult, therefore, to understand why its publication is 
delayed ! ; 

The Quai d’Orsay describes the course of events roughly 
as follows: In the evening of September 2oth, M. de Lacroix 
made a telephone call from Prague to his Foreign Minister, 
M. Bonnet, and informed him that he had had an important 
discussion with the Prime Minister, Dr. Hodzha. When he 
intimated what it was about, M. Bonnet, fearing the tele- 
phone conversation being intercepted, asked him not to 
continue, but to send a telegram in code immediately. This 
telegram, worded as already stated, reached Paris late that 
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night. M. Bonnet considered it of such importance that he 
wanted at first to call a meeting of the whole Cabinet. It 
would have been impossible, however, at that late hour to get 
in touch with and summon all the Ministers, so MM. Daladier 
and Bonnet decided, together with the President of the 
Republic, M. Lebrun, to send M. de Lacroix instructions to 
make the required démarche to President Benesh. 

Thete are certainly some gaps in this account. Thus, for 
example, we must assume that Paris consulted London as to 
what attitude to adopt with regard to the Czechoslovak 
Government’s reply of September 2oth rejecting the Anglo- 
French proposals, for in actual fact the night démarche to 
President Benesh was made by the French Minister together 
with the British Minister. Nothing is known yet about what 
arrangements had already previously been made between 
Paris and London, but the two Governments must obviously 
have come to a complete agreement beforehand, for when 
Dr. Krofta, on the afternoon of September zoth, delivered the 
Czechoslovak reply, rejecting the Anglo-French proposals, 
Mr. Newton immediately threatened that Great Britain would 
declare herself disinterested in Czechoslovakia and M. de 
Lacroix associated himself with that threat. Furthermore, 
M. de Lacroix told Dr. Hodzha the same evening that he knew 
the answer to the request, whether Czechoslovakia could 
count on French help, would be a negative one, which shows 
clearly that even before receiving M. de Lacroix’s telegram 
the French Government had decided not to observe their 
obligations towards Czechoslovakia. It remains, for the 
present, a complete mystery how M. de Lacroix was able to 
inform his Government about his discussion with Dr. Hodzha 
in which, according to current statements, he was informed 
that the Czechoslovak Government would accept the Anglo- 
French proposals only if formal pressure were exerted by 
France and Britain. Until the text of M. de Lacroix’s tele- 
gtam is published I have no wish to probe this mystery 
further, but will limit myself to the following observations : 
To anyone who was even partly aware of the opinion held 
during this period by the Czechoslovak Government, Presi- 
dent Benesh and the Army, the daring statement that these 
people wanted to cover themselves behind the pressure of the 
Western Powers must sound quite ridiculous. Two facts 
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ate, however, already quite certain: that the instructions 
given to M. de Lacroix to inform President Benesh that 
France would not fulfil her obligations towards Czecho- 
slovakia were decided upon very hastily during the night, 
within a few hours of the receipt of the Note, in which the 
Czechoslovak Government explained why it was unable to 
accept the Anglo-French proposals, and these instructions 
of far-reaching, nay, historical importance, were given without 
the consent of all members of the French Government. Only 
one day earlier, on September 19th, some of the French 
Ministers, although they agreed to deliver the London pro- 
posals in Prague, made a reservation that no pressure should 
be exercised upon the Czechoslovak Government and that 
the Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty of Alliance should still 
remain valid in the event of the Czechoslovak Government 
refusing to accept those proposals. The exceptional character 
of this refusal by France to observe her treaty obligations 
towards Czechoslovakia, her most faithful ally, is accentuated 
by a new circumstance, the consequence of which will be felt 
in the future, that a case of such an extraordinary importance 
was not decided by the whole French Government. The 
surprise in Prague about this sudden decision was rendered 
greater because only a few days before September 21st—just 
as previously, when the visit of the British Premier to Berchtes- 
gaden had been announced—the French Government, 
through its Minister in Prague, had reassured President 
Benesh that, despite any difficulties which might present 
themselves, the French Government was determined to stand 
faithfully by its Treaty of Alliance. 

No document of any sort which might be or will be 
published can contradict or shake a single one of the facts 
stated above. 

VINDEX. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESS 


From time to time—more frequently perhaps formerly than 
at present—there arises much public discussion of ‘the 
problem of the Press.’ 

What is ‘the problem of the Press’? And how far are 
the severe criticisms so often levelled at the Press justified ? 

First let us get some clear notion of the function, the 
quite indispensable function, which the Press performs in 
modern society. 

As soon as a society has reached any degree of complexity 
there must be means of transmitting to its members certain 
necessary information: the knowledge, for instance, that 
laws or regulations have been altered, new ones introduced ; 
that new rules of the road, indispensable in a hundred different 
spheres to the preservation of life, have been made; that 
things which could originally be done without danger must 
now not be done; that. we must put the clocks back, or 
forwatd, an hour, and so without end. We take the wide- 
spread transmission of this kind of intelligence to-day so 
much for granted that we do not quite realise that without it, 
without some means of rapid inter-communication between 
millions of men and women, things would, in our complicated 
urbanised society, rapidly fall into such chaos as to bring 
normal life to a stop. 

But this, of course, is only the rudimentary.aspect of the 
thing. Without knowledge which must be of almost daily 
dissemination the nation is quite unable to make the decisions 
of public policy which, in a democracy at least, it is called 
upon to make; decide as between policies which are for 
millions matters of life and death, as they were in 1914 and 
again in 1938 and, on many occasions, between those two 
dates. It is a mere truism to say that unless certain decisions 
can be made with some degree of wisdom by multitudes of 
men, on the basis of the kind of knowledge transmitted by 
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the Press, our civilisation must break down. Parenthetically, 
dictatorship does not and cannot alter this fact, for the dictator 
himself is a product of the public mind. Hitler began his 
political career with thirteen supporters. Only to the extent 
to which he was able to reach the minds of his fellow-country- 
men was he able to expand a party of thirteen persons into a 
party of tens of millions. He could not have done it, 
obviously, by physical force: thirteen persons cannot over- 
come 50,000,000. He was obliged first of all to get at the 
minds of those who were later to furnish the force which he 
was touse. The Press was not his only instrument. But 
if we could have imagined the whole Press being closed ‘to 
him and transmitting only such information as his opponents 
desired to have transmitted, he could not have come to 
power. Immediately he did so he took immense pains to 
secure complete control of the Press and other forms of 
the printed word, as of the radio and film. Without such 
instruments the dictator could not get the uniformity of ideas 
upon which his power reposes. 

But if a democracy makes the final decisions of policy, 
rejecting one policy and choosing another, on the basis of 
facts which it gets from the Press, the choice depends, not 
so much upon what papers are prepared to print but upon 
what the people are prepared to read, upon the type of papers 
which it chooses: whether papers which give the facts, or 
only part of the facts; or distort the facts; or which do 
not even pretend to give the facts, but only to entertain, tickle, 
amuse. 

This aspect of the problem has at present more practical 
importance than the alleged growth of censorship by govern- 
ment pressure of various kinds, about which we have been 
hearing a good deal of late. The latter development is 
important more for what it might become than for what it 
now is. 

When we have to decide so relatively simple a matter as 
the guilt or innocence of a person accused of having injured 
ot slandered another, or stolen his property, we recognise at 
once that certain principles of judgment must be applied. 
First, the task is deputed, the public does not directly decide. 
Under the jury system twelve men ate chosen to make the 
decision their job. It is recognised that for the decision to 
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have any chance of being in accordance with the facts the jury 
must be isolated from partizanship ; that the evidence must 
conform to the laws of evidence, that irrelevance and 
unfairness must be excluded, that the jury must hear both 
sides, and, finally, receive expert help in the sifting out of 
evidence. And even then there is no very complete assurance 
that the verdict will accord with the facts. 

It is clear that without such precautions there would, in 
most cases, be no hope of sound and fair verdict except by 
accident. 

Yet the one witness, the Press, upon whose testimony the 
jury of a nation must depend for the making of decisions on 
issues of national life and death, is commonly compelled to 
disregard such rules owing to the circumstances of successful 
newspaper competition. Indeed the peculiar conditions which 
govern success in the newspaper industry (an industry which, 
even when we consider only daily newspapers, is now among 
the first dozen manufacturing industries of the country) make 
it impossible very often even to attempt to apply such rules. 
A certain experience will illustrate. 

At a moment when a particular paper was exploiting to 
the utmost the ‘ corpse factory’ myth during the war, the 
editor concerned was asked whether he believed the story. 
In effect he replied : ‘Of course I don’t. But it is a first-class 
story and if I don’t splash it, X across the street will, and run 
off with some of my circulation. And I intend to get in 
first and run off with some of his.’ He went on to justify 
his conduct in about these terms : 

Suppose I am high-minded and refuse to give the public what 
it wants—and it wants just now the stories which tend to show the 
enemy to be inhuman monsters—the paper will decline in circulation 
and ultimately be put out of business. My high-mindedness will 
serve exactly no purpose whatever, for I shall have ceased to exist. 
Furthermore, I am responsible to my shareholders. I have under 
my charge property to the value of many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, I have no right to jeopardise it. We are here to serve 
the public, that is to say give the public what it wants. The public 
commands and will very quietly by simply refusing to buy my paper, 
destroy me if I don’t obey. 

Take a larger issue. To-day there is a very general (too 
general) condemnation of the Treaty of Versailles. But the 
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papers which, to-day, are most voluble in its condemnation, 
are, in several instances, the self-same organs which at the 
time of the peace-making were shrieking and howling for 
terms still more severe. It was quite impossible for those 
(of whom the present writer was one) who desired to warn the 
‘jury ’ of the dangers inherent in the kind of peace terms for 
which the country was clamouring, to get any adequate hearing 
in the Press. Again, neatly all the journalistic witnesses were 
concerned mainly to tell the public what it liked to hear, not 
to tell objectively the truth. The case of Reparations is 
perhaps more striking still. If the jury, i.¢., the public, could 
have been led to make up its mind to do immediately after 
the war what it consented to in 1932—the scaling down of 
the demands to a mere fraction of what was first asked for— 
it is altogether probable that much of the financial disaster 
that came upon Central Europe—the inflationist orgy in 
Germany for instance—would have been avoided, the 
Weimar Republic might have lived, and Europe to-day be a 
very different place. But for several years it was practically 
impossible to secure any adequate presentation of the very 
simple economic truths which revealed the mischief of the 
Reparations claims and their almost inevitable outcome in 
financial and economic disaster. 

The process by which millions come to prefer the paper 
that tells them the falsehoods they like to hear, rather than 
the truths they don’t, has its roots, like every other evil, in 
human nature. It is not pleasant after a devastating war, 
when we are furiously angry with the enemy, to learn that he 
cannot be made to pay for the damage he has done. Articles 
showing that to be the case are likely to create irritation in the 
reader’s mind; papers containing such analyses are less 
pleasant to read at that time than papers which insist that the 
enemy can be made to pay every penny of the cost. And 
since in public matters, feelings, first thoughts, can be so 
much more rapidly aroused than reflection and second thought, 
any newspaper appealing to the former group of motives can 
‘get away with it’ long before one which appeals to the 
second can establish its case. By the time that those who 
had been attracted to a given paper by, say, its exploitation of 
the corpse factory myth, or demands to make Germany pay 
the whole cost of the war, have been enlightened by the facts, 
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the events, they have forgotten that they were the victims of 
the myths and are due for another sensation. And the paper, 
which had tried to give them the truth, might well by that 
time be dead. 

When we consider the popular Press in its social aspect, 
the psychological fact which underlies the competitive 
process just indicated, assumes very great importance. In 
the competition for circulation newspapers are compelled to 
appeal not necessarily to the deepest instincts or emotions, 
but to those most easily aroused, most rapidly excited ; to 
the first as distinct from the second thought, irrespective of 
the social outcome, or tendency, or temper thus created. 
Since the most rapidly aroused emotion is often the most 
anti-social and the first thought, as opposed to the second, a 
ptejudice, this process inevitably sets up in some degree a 
debasement of public judgment—that judgment upon which 
in the last resort the well working of our society must depend, 
A sort of psychological Gresham Law is brought into play. 
Just as that law in economics explains the fact that if you 
have debased coin circulating at the same time as sterling 
coin, the bad will drive out the good (the good metal will be 
retained and the inferior passed on and remain in circulation), 
so in the contest of motive, policy which responds to the more 
ptimitive feelings and impulses, to first thoughts and estab- 
lished prejudices, will, under the stimulus of the modern 
newspaper, tend to drive out policies which require 
tationalised second thought. 


i 


These teflections ate offered as preface to an examination 
of the amazingly thorough and careful ‘ Report on the British 
Press ’ just issued by ‘P.E.P.” They are so offered because 
‘the problem of the Press’ is usually presented as one of 
resisting the pressure, either of an unavowed government 
censorship, or of vested interests ; of big business, of adver- 
tisers, of ‘pressure groups.’ Even if it be true in some 
measute (though it is true in less degree than is usually 
implied) that the Press tends.to become the instrument of 
such groups, the criticism does not reach the core of the 
problem. If it were possible to get tid of such influences 
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altogether, the basic difficulty just indicated, which often 
makes of the Press, particularly the most popular organs, 
an instrument not of wisdom and enlightenment, but of the 
intensification of folly, prejudice and anti-social passion, would 
remain. Public control is no remedy, if what the public 
insists upon is not being told the truth but what it likes to 
hear. 

The real difficulty is in the nature of the public mind, 
a nature which need not be regarded as unchanging, since it 
is certainly in large part the outcome of tradition, education, 
historical forces. Vast fortunes have been spent in the 
attempt to create papers that tell the truth impartially, free of 
bias and sensationalism. The real difficulty has been to 
persuade the public to buy such a paper. The case is put in 
the P.E.P. Report thus : 


Circulation, even more than advertising, is the linchpin of 
newspaper finance, for advertising revenue ultimately depends on 
it. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that the influence of 
readers over the content and treatment of news, though an indirect 
one, is the most pervasive of all. 

. This development has, however, unfortunate results. It 
is all very well to give your readers what they wapt, but wnat if 
they do not relish the truth ? If they are adherents of Generai Franco 
they like to read about how he is avenging the slaughter and 
outraging of monks and nuns, but not about the mass-shooting in 
the bull-ring at Badajoz. If they favour the Soviet scheme of 
government they will want to hear all about the success of the Five 
Year Plan and the new workers’ dwellings in Moscow, but not 
about the anti-Trotsky reign of terror or the deliberate starvation 
of the kulaks. Newspapers are continually subject to pressure, 
not only from interested persons but from readers, to suppress or 
modify news that is distasteful to them, or grasp at unsubstantial 
rumours that will please them. Moreover, newspaper proprietors 
and editors are only too often ready to bury their own heads in the 
sand and ignore the truth because they do not like it, whether their 
readers want it or not. Those newspapers which have extensive 
correspondence columns are at an advantage in that they soon 
know whether their policy is meeting with the approval of their 
readers, although letters unpalatable to the Editor are not always 
allowed to appear. 


The Report reminds us that over go per cent. of the 
population of Great Britain who are of newspaper-reading 
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age have had only an elementary education, many of them 
when educational standards were much lower than at present. 
In three-quarters of British families the chief earner probably 
gets less than £4 a week. Only a minority get an annual 
holiday with pay ; few, again, have ever been abroad. ‘ With 
such a background it is not surprising that the interests and 
the outlook of the great mass of the population, who form the 
mainstay of the circulation of the popular daily and Sunday 
newspapers, should be narrow and limited.’ 

The reader of the mass-circulation daily asks, in some 
ways, fat more of his newspaper than the reader of the class 
paper. The popular daily or Sunday newspaper is, continues 
the report, expected to fulfil at least five kinds of function : 
(i.) to present the news of the day in such a way that readers 
with the limited background described above will be able to 
understand it; (ii.) to supply entertainment, and to serve 
increasingly as a daily magazine; (ii.) to provide a lead for 
public opinion, especially at times of political stress ; (iv.) to 
catty advertisements, which tell the reader how he can satisfy 
his daily wants; and (v.) to provide a variety of ancillary 
services, such as insurance and advice, and to sponsor social, 
political and cultural movements. A class mewspaper, 
appealing to a small comparatively educated class, is in a very 
different position as regards these five functions. It has to 
supply a better quality under heads (i.) and (iii.), and it has to 
secure enough advertisements to keep itself afloat, but its 
readers do not expect nearly as much from it under heads 
(ii.) and (v.). 

In none of these five functions, the Report points out, 
has a newspaper anything like a monopoly. It has to com- 
pete, in particular, with broadcasting and the cinema, and in 
one or more of its aspects with books, theatres, periodicals, 
the pulpit, hoardings and other advertising and entertainment 
media. ‘ Against all these rivals the Press must struggle to 
maintain both its circulation and its advertising revenue. 
It is not surprising, therefore, if some of its ideals are loftier 
than much of its practice.’ 

Entertainment is by no means the least important function 
of the Press. In the pictorial daily newspapers features take 
up almost as much space as news, and much of what appears 
in the news columns is only thinly veiled entertainment 
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material, that has an added excuse or interest because it has 
actually happened. The Report notes : 

People seek to escape from the drabness of reality by drugging 
themselves with fantasies in the cinema, in the theatre, in novels 
and magazines. Many welcome a newspaper that under the guise 
of presenting the news, enables them to escape from the grimness of 
actual events and the effort of thought by opening the back-door of 
triviality and sex-appeal. ‘They thus keep up the illusion of follow- 
ing what is going on in the world without in fact being in a position 
to know what is significant,” 

Economic forces enter powerfully into the problem, but 
much less in the form of pressure by advertisers or big 
business than in the fact that enormous capital is now necessary 


. to start and ensure the success of a daily paper, and in the fact 


that this adds to the difficulty of maintaining the more serious 
type as against the more trivial type, since the latter has such 
an enormously larger market. 

How vast and difficult is the problem, the P.E.P. Report 
reveals. A few figures indicate the weight of the forces 
with which we are dealing. 

In 1937, 1,577 newspapers and 3,119 magazines and 
periodicals were being published in Great Britain, and in 
1934 every 100 families bought 95 morning and 574 evening 
newspapers every day, and 130 Sunday newspapers every week. 
It is, moreover, a growing industry. Its net output of 
£37'5 millions in 1935 was £62 millions up on 1930, and 
stood twelfth among the industries of the United Kingdom, 
exceeding both shipbuilding and iron and steel. Between 
1930 and 1936 the estimated average circulation of all daily 
newspapers rose by some 1°44 millions to 19°05 millions, 
and the twelve national Sunday newspapers increased by 
0°48 millions to 14°44 millions. 

The industry embraces vast combines, ‘ whose ramifica- 
tions penetrate to spheres as diverse as zinc-mining in New- 
foundland and the manufacture of glue.’ But there are also 
simple combinations of one morning, one evening and one 
weekly newspaper, There are firms publishing cighty 
periodicals, and there are firms publishing one. There are 
newspapers that are run as the mouthpiece of one man, 
and newspapers that speak with the voice of movements 
numbering millions of adherents. 
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Altogether there are eleven major groups, some of which 
publish newspapers only, some periodicals only, and some 
both 


As to the influence of interests, the Report concludes that : 


The influence of advertisers on the treatment of news is not such 
as to justify a charge of venality against the British Press, but there 
is undoubtedly a tendency to tone down or suppress minor items 
that seem likely to annoy advertisers or potential advertisers, and 
an even more serious tendency to soft-pedal problems that ought 
to be widely discussed, but which are inconvenient to advertising 
interests. 


The Report classifies the influences brought to bear on 
the treatment of news into internal and external, though the 
‘external’ influence which many now find most disturbing, 
an insidious but growing political censorship, is not very 
fully investigated. 


The internal influences are those operating inside the newspaper 
office, for example the personalities of the proprietor, editor and 
other chief executives and the conscious or unconscious bias of those 
who actually collect and write up the news. The external influences 
are varied, and include the pressure that may be exercised by banks, 
advertisers, the Government, churches and other institutions, and 
the impersonal influence of the law. It is often hard to disentangle 
the two sets of forces, and external influences frequently make 
themselves felt indirectly through internal agencies. 


Well, what can be done about it all? Here are the 
conclusions of the Report : 


We have examined a great many suggestions for reform, but 
most of these would involve State interference of a type which 
would, in our view, form a remedy worse than the disease. There 
ate, however, some possible ways out of the difficulty. The 
economic conditions which at present favour a few mass-circulation 
dailies may easily change, and in fact would change if average 
advertising revenue per column inch per 1,000 readers were to 
increase to the moderate extent necessary for supporting more 
newspapers with circulations of less than a million. Also public 
opinion might solve the problem either by ceasing to demand such 
large papers, with so many features, or by reader pressure from more 
educated groups of readers, or by agreeing on some acceptable 
arrangement which would once more reduce the entrance fee for 
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national newspapers and make it possible for a wider variety to 
appear. 

‘ Our exploration suggests that the most likely methods of 
achieving this would either be by developing a type of newspaper 
co-operatively owned by its readers or by its staff, or else by public 
ownership of the expensive plant required for newspaper publica- 
tion, coupled with the restriction of non-journalistic forms of 
competition, and possibly with a fund for subsidising new experi- 
ments for limited periods with the object of bringing newspaper 
ownership and operation within reach of many outside the limited 
class of persons and corporate bodies at present in a position to 
face its financial demands. 


NorMAN ANGELL. | 
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KIPLING MYTHS AND TRADITIONS IN INDIA 


British complacency in Imperial affairs is proverbial. 
Worthy organisations in London endeavour to keep the 
Empire in mind. They are mostly supported by heavily pre- 
occupied men of public life, by retired officials from the 
outposts and by an uncritical rank-and-file who somehow or 
other find a social craving satisfied by the amenities provided. 
They preach to the converted or the heavily shackled devotee. 
The wide open spaces of suburbia, the Midlands or Yorkshire 
ate indifferent to them. Eloquence on the platform of a 
school speech day invites ‘ the best men England can give ’ to 
enter the service of the Empire overseas. It never attempts to 
guarantee the slightest intelligent interest in the results from 
the British public. Careers of distinction may be carved out. 
The fount of honour may flow on their account. Yet how 
many of these Empire builders, on return to their own land, 
can command a genuine hearing or receive credit for ability 
displayed ? 

The other day I was present at a City company dinner at 
which a worthy civic Knight was called upon to propose the 
toast of the visitors. Among them was a man who, the usual 
book of reference showed, had served—like his father before 
him—for nearly thirty years in the Indian Civil Service, rising 
in due course to be Finance Member of a province of some 
50,000,000 people. He was present apparently because he 
was a kinsman of the Master in the chair. Yet the toast-pro- 
poser, after cataloguing the small beer of the lives of some of 
the other principal guests, dismissed the ex-Indian official 
with the naive observation that he had evidently travelled. 
The discourtesy of this piece of slackness never seemed to 
strike the audience. Everyone seemed satisfied. 

It was of course typical of the impudently patronising tone 
which the insular Englishman so consistently displays in 
dealing with men who unassumingly make it possible for 
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him to boast of Imperial greatness. If in the heart of the City 
of London this indifference be shown, is it to be wondered at 
that the less instructed public frankly affects boredom and 
definitely refuses to be interested when Indian affairs are 
under discussion. The daily newspapers mirror this indiffer- 
ence with accurate commercial perspicacity. Outside the 
select circle of retired ‘ Indians’ who foregather at the East 
India Association, the Royal Central Asian Society and the 
like, the most sustained interest in India is to be found in the 
organisations which are labelled ‘left-wing’ but which, 
however misguided may be some of their deductions and 
theories, do at least take the trouble to understand and assess 
the significance of British relations with India. On the stage 
the modern dramatist delights to tilt at the foibles of the 
European in India or from India. 

Stage colonels and majors of quaint imbecility and 
quainter manners are allowed to pass without demur, although 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is heavily—and rightly—castigated for a 
grave error in dimension because he gives Begonia Brown of 
Camberwell the accent and manners of Shoreditch. Mr. St. 
John Ervine takes the landladies of Malvern to task because 
they prefer to be loyal to impossible Anglo-Indians (old style) 
instead of hailing the new patrons of the Malvern Festival. 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge, seeking an outlet for her brilliant 
powers of burlesque, ascribes to the wife of an Anglo-Indian 
colonel a screamingly funny snobbishness which may in fact 
be more readily found any day in the jungles of South 
Kensington. 

The haphazard manner in which, throughout the long 
connection with India, young men have been chosen for 
service in that country has caused bewilderment to outside 
observers. The patronage of the early days has been replaced 
by examinations or a system of rigid selection, but even then 
it is to be doubted whether the young aspirant is as thoroughly 
prepared as for example his Swedish colleague in commercial 
life overseas. Drawn from the lesser public schools or 
gtammar schools as a rule, these boys arrive in the East to be 
instructed less in the realities of British policy as in the pre- 
judices and conventions of the ‘ old hands.’ The marvel is 
that so many of them emerge with credit and uphold the 
British name so well. 
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Critics in England as elsewhere carp at the snobbery which 
to them seems to mark the social attitude of the English in 
India. The criticism is superficial, so, too, is that which finds 
the usual topics of Anglo-Indian conversation boringly full 
of ‘ When I was in Sitapur . . . do you remember Brown of 
the 55th . . . in camp near Jubbulpore . . . the hot weather 
on the plains.’ In his turn, however, the returned exile can 
legitimately wonder whether the swiftness with which a casual 
enquiry on the state of India, after being answered by a halting 
sentence ort two, is replaced by discussion of golf handicaps 
or bridge plans shows any better sense of proportion. 

The late Dennis Kincaid, in his partially completed survey 
of British Social Life in India, 1608-1937,1 managed by a 
brilliant study of contemporary records to throw much light 
on the answer to this problem. In concentrating on the social 
scene he was impelled to bring out the weaknesses rather than 
the virtues of the exiles who, in strange surroundings, so 
desperately tried to preserve the manners and customs of 
their time at Home. In the process of transfer the interpre- 
tation became lurid and distorted, but it will be realised that 
in essence English society in India could not be in advance of 
the organisation from which it sprang. The raffishness of 
Calcutta in the eighteenth century, the standards of conduct, 
were governed by conditions in the England of that day. 

Kipling in a later period wrote that India was the paradise 
of the middle classes. He meant that those classes supplied 
men—and women—who generally had to set the pace in 
maintaining standards which actually applied to the upper 
classes in England. The result was that the ‘ nabobs’ who 
aroused the envy, ridicule and antagonism of London society 
in the old days of the ‘Company ” were not unfairly accused 
of vulgar ostentation and despised accordingly. Macaulay 
pilloried them in a classic passage—an attack all the more 
powerful because Macaulay himself had lived in India—and 
Thackeray, again endowed with Indian traditions, drew Jos 
Sedley with a photographic fidelity. His compensatory 
Dobbin and Newcome were less true to type. Thackeray 
never explained how so short a career in India brought his 
upright Colonel an abundance of wealth. 

In fact English society in India burlesqued usages in the 


1 London: Routledge, 158. 
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country left behind. As the Honourable East India Company 
developed from pure adventuring into an administration for 
the ‘good governance’ of a mighty dependency, standards 
improved. Sustained efforts were made to raise the tone of 
society, to eradicate habits which had come to be con- 
temptuously described as ‘ shaking the pagoda tree.’ From 
unpromising beginnings came the establishment of services 
which, to-day, for probity, dignity, and single-minded 
devotion to duty, can beat comparison with any in the world. 
Victorian influence purged the abuses of the Georgian era. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century the expansion of British 
tule in India was directed by men who, narrow, fanatically 
religious, were resolute in action, imbued with a high sense of 
duty and paternally efficient. 

How was it that, when this extraordinarily well-devised 
machine with its competent attendants proceeded to create a 
new India—to fashion from a rich colonial pageant the staid 
magnificence of an Imperial administration—the country of 
its origin took but a tepid interest in the development ? 
Picturesque accounts of the medievalism of Indian States, 
warm-hearted pride in the dashing exploits of Indian soldiery, 
had their attraction to Edwardian as earlier to Victorian 
England, but, except when criticism of ‘ Indian agitation ’ was 
forthcoming, there was little effort to appreciate the true 
significance of the British Government’s encouragement of 
Indian nationalism. Not three years ago Parliament passed 
the most massive Bill in its history to establish the new régime 
of Federal Government in India. Except for a bitter con- 
troversy between two sections of expert opinion, that measure 
attracted scant attention and virtually no understanding. 
Indeed the popular Press showed complete apathy except 
when a section of it found criticism of the measure convenient 
in elaborating attacks on the Prime Minister of the day. 

- The answer is not easy to find. Inspiration seems, however, 
to come from perusal of Mr. Kincaid’s book. It cannot deal 
with the later phases of its subject without reference to the 
writings of Rudyard Kipling, poet of l:mpire in the Edwardian 
vein, but, above all, master-craftsmanin journalism. Kipling’s 
impressionable yeats were spent in the Punjab, where the semi- 
military expansion of British rule had its most modern 


example. He brought his sardonic humour to bear on the 
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amiable pretensions of social life in Simla and Lahore. He 
found in the district intense inspiration for hero-worship. On 
the one hand he clearly perceived the defects of the rigid 
administration of paternal government; on the other he 
developed a fine sympathy for, and appreciation of, the work 
which the officers of that Government performed. Unfor- 
tunately he never grew up politically. No one had a stronger 
desire to champion the bottom dog—the district officer, the 
soldier in the ranks, the agriculturalist—no one more savagely 
rebuked the formalism which hampered understanding of the 
Indian point of view. 

Kipling never followed up this judgment with logical 
appreciation of the nationalism which naturally arose from 
the deliberate operation of British policy. He became an 
obscurant opponent of any advance which might be expected 
to remedy the defects which he had been solicitous in exposing. 
His writing has never appealed to Indians, who see in him a 
hostile critic. Even the beauties of Kim have not absolved 
him in their eyes. This is partly due to the amazingly persis- 
tent misquotation of his “ East is East and West is West.” 
Divorced from their context those words are made to convey 
the exact opposite of the poet’s intentions :— 

Oh, East is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great judgment seat. 

But there is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor Birth 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 

from the ends of the earth. 
The misquoters have the excuse of interpreting the poet’s 
political outlook rather than the actual significance of his 
attistic expression. His genius unhappily gave weight to his 
political prejudices, steeped as they were in racial snobbery 
and unpardonable ignorance. 

He never returned to India after 1889. He never troubled 
to grasp conditions developing from the natural processes of 
the British system which he championed, and from the currents 
of opinion whirling through the globe. Even his lurid but 
often sharply accurate description of climatic woes does not 
escape this perverse arrogance. Thus he suggests that Indian 
incapacity prevents day-time working in the Punjab hot 
weather—a preposterous travesty of facts and mischievous to 
boot. The men and women of his tales were of full stature. 
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The creatures who absorbed and typified his political senti- 
ments were just those ill-bred, intolerant, sponging, self- 
satisfied pretenders to rank in the ‘ pukka sahiblog,’ who are 
too frequently mistaken by the undiscerning for the real 
thing. 

Kipling’s spleen created a sort of Bulldog Drummond 
absurdity from which sanity revolts. In his autobiography 
this kink drives him to the ridiculous length of affecting 
surprise on returning to England after six years’ absence to 
find ‘ white women stood and waited on one behind one’s 
chair. It was all whirlingly outside my comprehension.’ 
His ‘ own fluent liar,’ Pagett, M.P., could not have beaten 
that childishness. Here perhaps is part of the key to the lack 
of interest taken by the British public in India. The ‘ strong 
silent man’ of the Indian administration evolved by Kipling 
and his weaker followers was on so high a pedestal that the 
common-sense of the English mind rejected him. When it 
was found that the retired official was apt to be a bore, was 
by no means backward in conversation and invariably had a 
grievance against the Government or the climate or some 
other indeterminate tyrant, the Kipling myth became 
irritating. 

There had been a time when India was looked at from 
England entirely through the Kipling telescope. Uncon- 
sciously perhaps the official in India grew to imagine that the 
‘strong silent men’ really existed. There is little doubt that 
in the Punjab, when I first went there this cult was devoutly 
worshipped in clubs and messes. Paradoxically enough, the 
author, who, as a young journalist, had been anathema to the 
‘ services,’ became their high priest. In the old Punjab Club 
between the youth Kipling and the youth Michael O’Dwyer 
a fracas arose because the journalist had referred to the I.C.S. 
in terms of contempt. The future Lieutenant-Governor was 
with difficulty prevented from throwing the future poet down 
the stairs. Neither could foresee that in 1918 Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer would unveil to Kipling’s memory a tablet on the 
offices of the Civil and Military Gazette which had the honour 
of being Kipling’s ‘ first mistress and most true love.’ Kincaid, 
by the way, repeats the often asserted theory that Kipling 
was unable to ‘ get into Simla society.’ This is incorrect. 
Kipling took a prominent part in the affairs of the Amateur 
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Dramatic Club, wrote one or two of the prologues to its 
plays and with his sister acted in them, although her part 
was greater than his. No: the Kipling vogue rendered 
service to English literature, but in its political aspect it was 
damaging to an alert understanding of the problems before 
British rule in India. 

Viewed in its proper light, the achievement of Great 
Britain in India is truly remarkable. An Empire of teeming 
millions covering all standards of civilisation, culture and 
race has been negligently absorbed but patiently developed in 
the arts of self-government and self-expression. Where dis- 
unity prevailed, unity has been sedulously encouraged. The 
path is still difficult and dangerous and the unity has a pre- 
carious existence. Kipling was not wrong in admiring the 
men and women who made such progress possible, but he 
failed to realise the debt owed to the inherent genius of the 
magnificent races who were gradually teamed in the work. 
He therefore created monstrosities of such palpable unreality 
that the British public refused to make the effort to under- 
stand a country where they were supposed to flourish, espe- 
cially as Bath or Cheltenham—or Mr. Ervine’s Malvern— 
seemed to give the picture so banal a lie. 

The failure of England to understand her sons and 
daughters overseas is not confined to India, but as India bulks 
so largely in Empire realities it is more vividly illustrated in 
her regatd. Moreover, there is opportunity to gauge the 
merits of talent which has found scope in India. Seldom in 
British history have xetired officials from India played such 
important rdles in public life here as now. The belief 
that long service in India destroys capacity and usefulness 
afterwards is to-day brilliantly falsified by men like Lord 
Hailey, Sir John Hope-Simpson, Sir Geoffrey Clarke, Sir 
Richard Maconachie, Sir Stanley Reed, Sir Herbert Emerson, 
Lord Birdwood, Lord Meston, and hosts of others. 

Is it not time that the prejudice against the retired ‘ Indian’ 
were abandoned ? Is it not also time that in advocating service 
by young men in India some calculated effort were made to 
ensure that the recruits are fortified by careful instruction in 
the significance of Britain’s relations with the country of their 
prospective service ? 

There is a real need for the cultivation of public opinion 
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in England which can discriminate between the defeatest 
attitude of the pukka sahib school of thought and the 
emotional and often uncontrolled endorsement of the 
exttavagances of an extreme section of Indian political 
opinion. Much might be done to protect the newcomer to 
India against both mentalities. On the way out he will meet 
the inevitable old hand, who will tell him that the country 
is going to the dogs. On arrival he may be buttonholed by 
the over-enthusiastic individual who sees India only through 
Congtess eyes. 

When in the present century the British Government 
made certain definite steps forward toward the introduction 
of representative institutions in India, the milestones on the 
road being the Morley-Minto, Montagu-Chelmsford and now 
the Hoare-Linlithgow reforms, it was always handicapped by 
its inability to produce a magical change in the ranks of official 
thought. This does not overlook the remarkable loyalty and 
intelligence displayed by the chief men in the services—again 
wonderfully confirmed in the support which Congress minis- 
tries have gratefully admitted. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the success of the paternal era of government 
depended on qualities which were quite out of keeping with 
the requirements of a later age. Difficulties and misunder- 
standings certainly occurred because there was this divergence 
of view between what may be conveniently called the secre- 
tariat and the district schools of thought. It would be 
dangerous if this were allowed to persist. 

Kipling may have erred in excessive adulation of his 
Bulldog Drummond types, but his gospel of service to India 
and to the Empire should be as faithfully revered to-day as 
when he was preaching it to more receptive ears. Probably 
the young generation will not be as self-conscious as its pre- 
decessors in professing that creed. They have to serve and 
advise where previously they would have been able to com- 
mand and prescribe. Their task is all the more difficult—it 
is all the more honourable. It is unbelievable to them, there- 
fore, that their countrymen should take so little pains to 
appreciate its significance or understand the burden thrown 
upon men who serve overseas, whether as officials of the 
Government or as immigrant adventurers. 

The fears that British prestige is waning in the East are 
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justified if, by that word, is meant the strenuous adherence to 
ptivileges which have become out-moded. They are not 
justified if it be recognised that real prestige lies in maintain- 
ing the principles of service and in substituting true under- 
standing for complaisant assertions of superiority. The sense 
of discipline which the British community has long acquired 
is one of its most admirable characteristics. It could with 
advantage be extended to other parts of the East where 
British effort is important. As for the foibles of social 
snobbery, they are in process of natural dissolution by the 
material facts of present-day economics and may be dismissed 
with a good-humoured shrug of the shoulders. 


EpwIn HAWARD. 











COMMENTARY 


I HAVE just been reading Britain by Mass-Observation, or 
M-O, as it is called in the text. By M-O we are to understand 
Mr. Charles Madge and Mr. Tom Harrisson and the numerous 
‘observers’ who provide them with reports, analyses, 
“personal documents,’ and so on. It is an absorbing little 
book (a Penguin Special, 6d.) which attempts an anthropo- 
logical approach to contemporary English behaviour, as 
revealed in such phenomena as ‘ The Lambeth Walk,’ the 
“Keaw Yed’ festival in Lancashire, All-in Wrestling, 
Astrology, etc. 

There is also a survey of the crisis which recreates vividly 
the farce and nightmare of last September, and includes many 
interesting documents. Among the odder manifestations of 
ctisis psychology recorded is an extraordinary report of a 
coach journey in Lancashire : 


The whole atmosphere of the journey, which should have been 
a pleasant one, was marred by talk of war and Hitler. Even more 
of Hitler than war, it seemed to be all Hitler, particularly four old 
ladies refused to discuss anything else, only war and Hitler. They 
created a morbid feeling among other passengers, and when passing 
through Lancaster, someone suggested paying a visit to the home 
of Dr. B. Ruxton the murderer. They all agreed to this. The 
driver had a job to get some back in the coach. .. . 


The patty grew more bloodthirsty as the evening progressed ; 
and reading about it I began to wonder if perhaps there was, 
after all, something in the theory of a friend of mine, which 
I had dismissed as nonsense, that the recent outbreak of 
‘ slashing ’ was a specifically post-Munich development (the 
other end of the argument which attributes a religious revival 
to Munich). 

During the crisis, M-O reports, ‘quick marriages at 
registry offices jumped 500 per cent.,’ and there was a boom 
in the sale of wills, deed boxes and metal cash boxes. 
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There are many verbatim reports of conversations, 
answers to questionnaires and so on, and what emerges clearly 
from these is the appalling confusion and bewilderment of 
the public’s reaction to a complicated political issue. M-O 
attributes this in part to lack of information on the facts ; 
but there is little evidence that the public to-day is capable 
of assimilating such information were it available, or of 
drawing a sound conclusion from it, or that it would be less 
likely to respond to emotional appeals and propaganda, 
whatever its ‘ opinions.” Knowledge can only be of value 
to a public capable of discrimination, above all a public with 
a sense of the ends towards which the machinery of politics 
ought properly to work. I do not think any of the opinions 
quoted by M-O show the slightest understanding of the issues 
involved last September. Most of them seem to have been 
atrived at by pure instinct. 


* * * * * 


Of the non-political surveys in Britain, by far the best is 
M-O’s study of ‘ The Lambeth Walk,’ its origins, its affinities 
with older dances and with Lambeth itself, and its social 
significance. The development of this famous dance is 
traced in detail from its beginnings in the cockney walk of 
Mr. Lupino Lane in Me and My Girl. His performance — 
impressed the managing director of the Locarno dance-halls 
and his chief dancing instructress, who elaborated Mr. Lane’s 
walk into a ball-room dance, with some modifications. ‘The 
ball-room version, first demonstrated at Streatham, is now 
familiar throughout the world. M-—O includes a report from 
Hungary, where an observer ‘had heard nothing else but 
“The Lambeth Walk” for a fortnight.’ (It would be 
interesting to know how the song emerges in translation. 
And do they shout ‘Oi!’ in Hungary?) ‘The Lambeth 
Walk,’ it appears, might as easily have been the Hoxton 
or the Stepney Walk, the title is pure chance ; but observation 
in Lambeth reveals a very curious tradition of dancing there. 
The account of Lambeth dances in which ‘ men dress up as 
women or pretend to be animals’ reads like something out 
of Sir James Frazer. 

In Lambeth, M-O succeeded in locating the former 
landlady of Mr. Charles Chaplin, and she was certain that his 
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‘cake-walk’ originated in Lambeth; but a letter from 
Mr. Chaplin’s Film Corporation informs us that he can trace 
no connection between ‘The Lambeth Walk’ and _his 
‘ screen-character.’ His walk, the letter adds, ‘ would seem 
to be the logical effect of being compelled to wear ill-fitting 
shoes—much too large for his feet.’ 

M-O concludes that ‘ The Lambeth Walk’ is a healthy 
social phenomenon, leading away from the ‘ paradise-drug 
of the American dance-tune.’ I remember thinking something 
of this kind as I watched the Folk Dancers’ Festival at the 
Albert Hall some weeks ago. It was easy to believe that the 
peasant dances of the Lithuanians or Yugoslavians were still 
part of a living tradition, were, in fact, contemporary dances, 
but I found the English folk-dances a little embarrassing. 
I could not help remembering that the only folk-dancing in 
England is performed by students of the Folk Dance Society, 
and that the only popular dancing in England is the terrible 
slinking and huddling we have imported from America. 
‘The Lambeth Walk’ is certainly a step, or series of steps, 
in the right direction, and it deserves the serious analysis 
which M-O devotes to it; so universal a phenomenon cannot 
be socially trivial. The fact that there is a movement to 
suppress it in Germany confirms one’s feeling that it 
represents something of considerable social value. 





* * 





* 





* * 





A less conspicuous and odder social phenomenon is the 
growth of a form of amusement known as the pin-table saloon, 
now spreading like an epidemic in London. Every hundred 
yatds or so in the main streets you will find one of these 
places, ablaze with electric bulbs and variously described as 
Funland, Sportsland or (with melancholy accuracy) Modern 
Amusements. . I wondered what so compelling and 
ubiquitous an attraction might be‘ and made a tour of some 
ofthem the other night. The results of this single-observation 
ate perhaps worth recording. 

The amusement in Funland mainly consists of a tow of 
sloping tables on which you can play a kind of bagatelle, and 
if you succeed in so propelling a ball that it circumvents a 
hedge of little pins and falls into a hole marked with a high 
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figure, and can do this often enough with a pennyworth of 
balls, you are rewatded with a package of cigarettes. 
Apparently this game represents an uneasy compromise with 
the law, for notices explain that it is for amusement only, and 
the cigarettes are a gift awarded solely at the discretion of the 
proprietor. As well as pin-tables there are curious machines 
with glass windows, like showcases, brilliantly illuminated 
from inside. The floor of the case is covered with a kind of 
coloured gravel, and on the gravel lie watches, clocks and 
cigarette cases. By inserting a penny you can operate a 
miniature crane which automatically advances, descends and 
clutches among the ‘ gifts.’ If it succeeds in gripping one, 
it retreats to the back of the box and drops it down a chute, 
and you have won. Here, again, a large notice explains that 
the machine is purely for amusement, the ‘ gifts ? have nothing 
to do with it. ‘ You pay to see it work,’ says the notice, and 
as far as concerned my own efforts with the crane, this was 
literally true. I was amused to find that several of these 
machines were of French make, and that the French attitude 
towards this amusement is perfectly open. Essayex d’obtenir 
un des jolis cadeaux exposés, reads the notice in the French box, 
but perhaps the English law cannot be broken in French. 
At all events, the gibe that we are a nation of hypocrites is 
borne out by our pin-table saloons. 

A novice among these instruments, I had supposed that 
one left it to luck whether the crane brought out a gift or not, 
but on asking an attendant about it, he explained that it was 
a great deal more complicated. It seems that there is a special 
place, a projection of some sort, on each gift, by which it can 
be seized by the crane, but only by a long series of manceuvres 
(and pennies) can you ensure that the crane will seize the 
projecting part. These mancuvres may include digging 
away the gravel (at a penny a time) from the sides of the gift 
so that it may drop or tilt into a better position. In order to 
secure a single gift, as I realised with a kind of awe, one might 
spend an entire evening putting in pennies and digging and 
clutching with the little crane. ‘You don’t suppose you 
can get one of them things for a penny, do you ?” said the 
attendant. 

Later, at a saloon in the Edgware Road, I joined a tense, 
silent group round the glare of one of these glass boxes and 
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watched a man working in the approved way, penny after 
penny, in an effort to extract a cigarette case. Sometimes the 
prongs of the crane slithered off the plated edges, sometimes 
they caught on something and raised the case an inch or two 
and dropped it again, sometimes they merely quarried a little 
in the coloured gravel. In went the pennies; the attendant 
brought more change; more pennies; the crane swung, 
dropped and missed ; the man cursed and shook the machine ; 
more change. . . . Just over our heads a loud-speaker had 
been left on and somebody was giving a talk on China and 
Japan. ‘ Let me draw your attention,’ said the earnest voice 
above the swinging crane, ‘let me draw your attention to the 
conceptions of isolation and inseparability. . . .” The little 
crane clutched at the edges of the case, raised it, dropped it, 
retreated: ‘More change!’ At last he got his prize and 
turned away tiredly, dropping the case into his overcoat 
pocket. ‘Shows you what ——g perseverance can do, don’t 
it?’ he said. 

Pin-tables and cranes are not the only amusements offered. 
At the back of most of these saloons are a number of little 
cinematic machines which, for a penny, illustrate such themes 
as ‘ After the Bath,’ ‘ Through the Keyhole,’ or ‘ The Sultan’s 
Favourite,’ and ate nicely calculated to encourage a zest for 
voyeurism. 


* * * * * 











Not to be outdone by M-O, I will record here a conversa- 
tion overheard in Funland. Picture two young men in 
wasp-waisted overcoats, with little black moustaches like the 
mark left by a sooty finger. Their conversation is very slow 
and serious and deliberate. 

‘ Tell me, Harry; do you ever read books ?’ 

‘ Last time I read a book was, let me see, must be two years 
ago. (Pause.) Do you know what I think ? I think a film 
is as good asa book. Or even better.’ 

‘I don’t know that I entirely agree with you. After all, 
they’re not the same.’ 

‘ O, they’re not the same, I grant you.’ 

‘ What I mean is, there’s more in a book.’ 

(Pause.) 

‘T’ll tell you what I think about books. You read a book, 
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and what you’re getting really is just somebody’s opinion. 
Well, it may not be your opinion. See what I mean ?’ 

This kind of dialogue might take place anywhere, but it 
seems peculiarly appropriate among the pin-tables and peep- 
shows of Funland. As a social phenomenon I find Funland 
infinitely depressing, not because it encourages a kind of 
tedious gambling, but because so many people are willing to 
spend their leisure, night after night, staring absorbedly into 
little glass boxes, fiddling with little cranes and levers. The 
‘ gifts’ are not a sufficient explanation of the crowds to be 
found in these places; and I think we cannot afford to be 
complacent about a state of society in which Funland provides 
for the leisure of such large numbers of people. 


* * * * * 


Is there some topical significance in the fact that The 
Babes in the Wood has been the dominant theme of the London 
pantomimes this year ? The Wicked Uncle, the two robbers, 
the helpless babes and the valiant Robin Hood—surely there 
is a hint of the contemporary scene in this somewhere. I 
think the producers must have felt so too, with a belated 
uneasiness, for topicalities are—with a single exception— 
conspicuously missing from this year’s pantomimes. At the 
Lyceum I thought I did detect a certain macabre topicality 
in a figure wearing a white policeman’s helmet and a Union 
Jack and carrying an umbrella which turned out to be a 
rifle ; but any suspicion of satire here was dispelled by a line 
about the British Empire, which in fact secured a rather 
embarrassing round of applause. Apart from this, topical 
jokes are of a lame and cautious kind. A reference to a 
chamberlain as ‘ Baldwin ’ is typical of the bolder sallies this 
year. 

The exception is The Babes in the Wood: a Pantomime with 
Political Point at the Unity Theatre, which is so topical as 
scarcely to be a pantomime at all. Here the traditional 
struggle between good and evil is identified with the struggle 
between classes, and Robin Hood appears in the last scene 
wearing Russian dress. If you can envisage the U.S.S.R. 
as Robin Hood without misgivings, and accept the general 
viewpoint this impersonation implies, you will, no doubt, 
find little fault with this uncompromising satire. If not, 
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there is still plenty to enjoy, and in particular the song, ‘ I’m 
the Fairy, Wish-Fulfilment,’ which is the wittiest song heard 
on the London stage for a long time. 

The Queen of Hearts has no more point than one asks of a 
Lyceum pantomime. It is a good raucous entertainment, 
with plenty of tinsel and glitter, sprites shooting up through 
the floor, crowds of chorus girls, fauns, penguins, a pretty 
ballet, a storm with a tidal wave, a harlequinade, acrobats, 
and Mr. Clarkson Rose as the Queen of Hearts, as genial and 
phlegmatic as ever among countless misfortunes and impro- 
bable attires. I was lucky, at the Lyceum, in finding an 
audience mainly composed of children, who created a proper 
atmosphere of gazing attention, laughed out of turn with the 
gtown-ups, sang and gesticulated in ‘ The Spreading Chestnut 
Tree,’ and here and there were a little sick, bringing among us 
a patient attendant with sawdust. All that I found disagree- 
able in this pantomime were some jokes about hunchbacks 
and dwarfs, and there was rather a grisly band scene, in which 
the chief source of amusement was the drummer’s frank 
longing to thump the gouty foot of his neighbour; but 
perhaps I am over-squeamish. 

By comparison with the Lyceum, the Drury Lane produc- 
tion of the Babes is rather a staid affair, though it has the 
incomparable Mr. G. S. Melvin in the part of the babes’ nurse. 
Mr. Melvin takes such opportunities as are offered him, but 
they are not many. He comes into his own as a physical 
culture instructress and gives a display of that benevolent 
inanity which is his special achievement. There is also a 
very agile horse, inhabited by the Agar Young Duo, a model 
of co-operation. At one point it descends from the stage, 
and one finds that the spectacle of a horse reclining in the 
stalls does not seem: so odd after all. The most remarkable 
feature of this pantomime is the performance of the Arnaut 
Brothers, who appear as birds and conduct a quarrelsome 
but perfectly intelligible conversation in bird language. 
Miss Fay Compton is unembarrassed by the thankless part of 
Robin Hood—virtue is always a little dull in pantomime, I 
fear—and sings very prettily. 

I think in many ways the best pantomime I saw was also 


the most unassuming and traditional—The Babes in the Wood, 
at Collins’s, Islington. ‘This was a twice-nightly show with 
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nothing very spectacular or brilliant about it, but firmly 
based on the essential humours and make-believes of the 
tradition. It had, too, the great virtue of a proper brevity. 
Four hours is too much, even four hours of Mr. Rose or 
Mr. Melvin. 

I am aware that I have overlooked some important 
pantomimes, but one’s capacity for assimilating pantomime 
is limited, particularly since pantomimes grow from a common 
stock and are not above duplicating one another’s jokes and 
songs. I have already watched two dough-baking scenes 
in which dough is flung from the stage up into the gallery ; 
two almost identical classroom scenes, which follow a slap- 
stick rhythm as formal as ballet; I have twice heard ‘ The 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’ and ‘ Phil the Fluter’; and have 
seen good vanquish evil four times in all. After a while 
one tires of even this heartening spectacle. 


* * * * * 


It is encouraging to find, after so much attempted suppres- 
sion of fact in the cinema, that the latest issue of The March of 
Time news-reel has been permitted to state the truth about the 
refugee problem. It is something of a novelty in England 
to hear a news-reel commentator refer to Japan as an 
‘aggressor,’ and to the ‘looting’ of Japanese soldiers. The 
account of Hitler’s pogroms, in word and picture, is equally 
direct. There may have been cuts made in this reel—some of 
the sequences towards the end seem a little disconnected— 
but it does give a clear and uncompromising picture of the 
refugee problem and how it has come about. 

No doubt it was made before the recent fantastic sugges- 
tion that Jewish refugees should be bartered in exchange for 
economic concessions, on the principle of: ‘ Buy them or 
we'll persecute them.’ Jews, in fact, are beginning to be 
regarded by their oppressors as a valuable commodity, an 
asset like minerals or coal; and it is possible to envisage a 
situation in which a country, having got rid of its Jews by 
barter, might actually be glad to acquire others, for persecution 
and export at a profit. 

ALEX GLENDINNING. 









POEMS 


BALLADE OF MODERN ART ON PICCADILLY 
(1937) 


WHEN blue light pales ’mid soot-streaks airy 
And we loll West-bound from the scrum,— 
When traffic’s thunder grim and hairy 
Sinks, as in aromatic gum,— h 
Discreet, effete, long, strong and dumb 

(Our twills dove-soft, our voices chilly)— 
Lo !—red-bricked, prim, St. James the Glum 
Rings out neat chimes on Piccadilly. 












Here, to stale brains in states contrary, 

Art would imprint its tee-to-tum,— 

Picasso’s strictly-wrought vagary 

Slices black cones with gaudy thumb : 
But—mocking (taut from Afric’s drum) 

Dick Wyndham’s slender negroid lily 

(Ringed nose, ringed moon and ring-shaped bum)— 
Ring out neat chimes on Piccadilly. 









London’s crushed strawberries in a dairy, 
Snared through Grau-Sala’s thin-spread thrum ! 
Matisse springs wide with rhythms wary, 
Balancing gold, blue, black and plum : 

Max Jacob’s nightmares wade through rum : 
Sickert depicts an old-time ‘ filly ’ 
Purpling—what drab proscenium ? 
Ring out! Neat chimes on Piccadilly. 














ENvoI 


Prince, Rouault’s lurid dolls that strum, 
Benois’ Swan Pool and mystic ‘ Wili’ 
Are ogres—gainst whose ‘ fee-fo-fum ’ 
Ring out, neat chimes on Piccadilly. 
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BALLADE OF THE THEATRE QUEUE 
ENTERTAINERS 


Mole-grey with white and vertical streaks 
Roadwards the tall walls pit-like sink, 

Where, noon or night, through days and weeks, 
Queues trail and rotted peanuts stink. 

Still, be your garb striped shirt or mink, 
Whether you Gods- (or Pit-) wards fare, 

Needs must you rub your eyes to blink 

At Mercury of the Yellow Hair. 


Two tumblers grim in flannelled breeks 

Roll, twirl on chairs, clap hands, pause, link 
Palms in the air, shoot toe-tipped peaks, 

Dive through held hoops, square shoulders, wink, 
Spring-footed trot, then elsewhere slink ; 

But while with tense and glass-eyed stare 

The whining crooner throbs to pink, 


Comes Mercury of the Yellow Hair. 


Monkeys, black-coiled Chinese antiques, 
Clamber around the doorway’s brink : 

The Negro Shylock croaks and shrieks 

Blank verse that grates like steel-scrubbed zinc : 
The paper-tearer earns his drink, 
Sweet-smiling, whispering, debonnaire ; 

The gagging juggler makes knives chink ; 
But—Mercury of the Yellow Hair! 


ENVOI 


Prince! At each queue, swift as on rink, 
You’ll see (long mane, jaws lined with care, 
Rolled ‘ brolly ’ swung, eyes blue as ink) 
The Mercury of the Yellow Hair. 





BALLADE OF DE BASIL’S DANCERS 


Lichine stands taut, a stallion fair 
Limbed like a lyric Hercules, 

Or sweeps wide arms to drift on air 
With mellow and majestic ease : 

And Shabelevsky’s swingeing knees 
Twist to the anguished violins ; 

His lean head writhes with subtleties : 
For wind whirls and the dancer spins. 


Tall Baranova’s golden hair 

Drifts on the froth of silver seas. 
Drooping with elegant despair 

She glides through perruqued courtesies : 
And Danilova’s classic frieze 

Breaks from long stillness and begins 
With eager thighs our eyes to tease : 


For wind whirls and the dancer spins. 


Pale, melancholy, wan with cate, 
Floating upon the moonlit breeze, 

Dim Toumanova hovers there, 
Storm-eyed from woodland elegies : 
And, exquisitely swift to please, 

While fragile fire her body wins, 

Stalks Riaboushinska through the trees : 
The wind whirls and the dancer spins. 


ENvotr 


Prince, for Massine, swift melodies 
Like a machine that stamps and grins, 
Sways and recoils, advances, flees : 
For wind whirls and the dancer spins. 
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BALLADE OF THE BALLETS RUSSES 


Grey moonlit arch of shuttlecocks, 

Feathered with gliding ‘ tos and fros’ : 

Blue, swift with velvet-footed shocks 

Of criss-cross bright, and twirling nose : 
Slashed amber castle (glades enclose) 

Through which black sylphs and princes dive : 
Nude, leaping green, where sapphire flows, 
Fleet, geometrical, alive. 


Mendicants crutch, quaint minstrels fox, 
Fair dames bemuse Venetian beaux : 
Cracking serenity, sharp knocks 

Split misty noon with neat black blows : 
Stout shopman’s ware fantastic shows 
By rain-washed lake or tall-tiled hive : 
And dolls flick moth-like past in rows, 
Fleet, geometrical, alive. 


Red blares, and purple glory mocks 
The lonely, savage queenly rose : 
Wildly the hot air throbs and rocks 
With negroid trumpets bellicose : 

By umbered Tartar camp fires close 
The sudden archers leap and strive : 
Night’s gaudy Sun-Boy toy-like goes, 
Fleet, geometrical, alive. 


ENvor 
Prince, break strife’s demon-prancing foes, 
Let faun-gay peasant gods arrive, 
Still leaps the sweet pursuing pose, 
Fleet, geometrical, alive. 








BALLADE OF CLAPHAM COMMON 


Of old, all Town blessed Clapham’s ‘ Plough ’— 
As bona-fides from Park Parade. 

But wiser now, on ‘ dusty pow,’ 

The * Windmill ’ casts its dappled shade. 

By platinum curls, in swift swings swayed, 
Grim moves, on squares where chess-men bristle, 
Hat-tilted, chin to stick, are made : 

While breezes through cool tree-tops whistle. 





















Far, where faint blossomed domes allow, 
’Gainst billowing shapes, with sharp pulls stayed, 
Taut twines coax high their wind-borne ‘ dhow.’ 
’Neath columned chapel chaste and staid, 
’Mid hum of trams, by fountain sprayed,— 
Nude cherubs from a painted missal,— 
Scented with sweat, shrill children wade, 
While breezes through cool tree-tops whistle. 














Red moon, night-drummed across the brow 
Of rustling leaf-clouds disarrayed, 

Salutes the nymphs that from each bough 
Hoof-prancing satyrs, loud with raid, 
Pursue : while dim through woodland glade 
Smoke bubbles float like down of thistle, 
O’er smouldering flares with canvas laid, 
While breezes through cool tree-tops whistle. 














ENvo!1 
Prince, at Dawn’s call, dew-silvered, ‘ feyed,’ 
Fair dames, deck-chaired, weave dream’s epistle : 
Commercials, cat-clad, doze—unpaid : 

While breezes through cool tree-tops whistle. 








Benj. GitBERT Brooks. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING ABROAD—I 


I wENT to Yugoslavia recently to give some wireless talks on 
Britain and the British. The fact that I am a Yugoslav by 
birth, married to an Englishman, enabled me to talk with 
people—my compatriots in race—with a frankness which 
perhaps would not have been possible had I been an English 
woman by birth instead of adoption. 

An ‘intellectual’ whom I met in Belgrade, soon after I 
had given my broadcast, said to me with engaging candour : 
“It’s a good thing, my dear lady, that you spoke from the 
wireless station and not from the platform of a public hall.’ 

‘Why ?’ I asked him. 

“ Because,’ he replied, ‘ at the wireless station you could 
not have an audience throwing rotten eggs at you.’ 

‘ Was my talk as poor as all that ?’ I demanded. 

“Oh, no, your talk was very well done,’ came the reply, 
‘but had you said all those nice things about Britain before 
an audience in a hall, they would have expressed their dis- 
pleasure in no uncertain manner. Believe me, after the 
British betrayal of our Czechoslovak friends at Munich, no 
Yugoslav audience would have listened politely to your praise 
of Britain and the British.’ 

I travelled from the Italian frontier to Belgrade in a rail- 
way carriage in which, amongst others, were two Yugoslav 
army officers. One, a colonel, was a Croat; the other, a 
captain, was a Serb. Both expressed the same view. That 
from the strategic point of view the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia was a blunder of the greatest magnitude on 
the part of Britain and France. 

* Before Munich,’ they said, ‘ the Western Powers had the 
military balance of power in their favour. If you had fought, 
we and the other countries of Eastern Europe would have had 
to come in on your side. Since Munich the balance is in 
favour of Germany. You threw away a great chance. You 
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may never get it again. So look at the danger you have 
created for yourselves.’ 

I met a number of professional men, doctors and writers, 
and also some business men, merchants, brokers and so on, 
and their wives. Sometimes the conversation became 
heated. ‘ Perfidious’ was the adjective hurled at England, 
apropos the Munich settlement. 

I took them to task for venting all their bitterness on 
Britain. After all, I said, the British did not have a direct 
obligation to defend Czechoslovakia. The French did. Why 
do you decry the British, and not say a word about the 
French ? : 

The answer was this: That they voiced their criticism of 
Britain because, after all, Britain is still a Great Power. Why 
bother to curse France, they said, since France had already 
sunk to the rank of a second-class Power ? 

One of the company took a different view. He said that 
probably history would record that Mr. Chamberlain had 
saved civilisation from a terrible catastrophe. 

Another said—and in this he was expressing a view almost 
universally held in Yugoslavia—that the whole thing had 
brought home to the Yugoslavs the realisation that it would 
be unwise for them to rely on help in an emergency from any 
of the Great Powers. ‘ We must build up our own defence, 
and rely on ourselves,’ he declared. 

A Yugoslav woman—highly intelligent and educated, and 
in touch with politics and public affairs—expressed to me the 
view that the totalitarian system, especially economic totali- 
tatianism, was the direct outcome of the chaotic economic 
condition of the post-war world. She did not like it. She 
only thought it was, perhaps, unavoidable. 

In conclusion I would say that my general impression 
was as follows :— 

Since Munich the Yugoslavs as a whole are somewhat 
disillusioned in the Western Powers. As regards the Axis 
Powers, they do not intend to quarrel with them, although 
there is not much love lost. For the rest they will proceed 
upon the old adage that ‘God helps those who help them- 
selves.’ 

GABRIELLA MELVILLE. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING ABROAD—II 
I 


Caxats-Paris Express. Three Italians are talking together : 

‘ What a fertile, abandoned country this is! Yet they want 
to keep their colonies ! ’ 

‘ And do you notice that the train is travelling on coal a// 
the way? Think of it!” 

‘ What abundance! ’ 

They marvel. Their suits look rather skimped, but their 
gestures are rich. 


A Czech returning to Prague from London says to me: ‘I 
have often been to England. I have always liked the English. 
But this time I have observed that they are soft. They 
have no idea how perilous is their position. In London I was 
struck by the leisurely movements of workmen building a 
house ; the early hour at which office-workers pack up in the 
afternoon ; the long week-ends, and I feel frightened for the 
English people. They are so soft. They don’t understand 
that their privileges are a relic of the time when England was 
omnipotent, and that she is no longer omnipotent. They 
continue behaving as before! Poor old England! She has 
been comfortable too long.’ 

‘ What else did you notice ?’ 

‘ That the girls are very much smarter than they used to 
be. Really very smart. And even the poorest people seem 
more resigned and middle-class than they were formerly.’ 

He continues : ‘ But in France it is worse. I feel that the 
French nation would prefer to decline, enjoying as long as 
possible its present luxuries, rather than make the uncomfort- 
able effort at reconstruction. The French, unlike the English, 
know what is happening in Europe, so their softness is all the 


more pathetic.’ 
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I talk with a plump Spaniard. He has bright black eyes 
and Azafia spectacles. His overcoat rather worn at the edges. 
He is living in Paris earning a pittance by buying and selling 
rags. Formerly he was a rich man. He shows me a cutting 
from a Madrid newspaper of September, 1936, in which it is 
recorded that his fortune of 200,000 pesetas has been seized by 
the Republican Government. He talks like a machine-gun. 

*‘ So you are a supporter of Franco ?’ I ask. 

‘Not now. I do not like the way things are shaping in 
Nationalist Spain. It smells too much of Hitler. Those 
tricks are not for us Spaniards, We are different. We are 
not like the Germans. Look: Hitler, when he has a headache, 
takes an aspirin, but a Spaniard needs a whole tube of them. 


Simplon-Orient Express. I travel with a prosperous 
French Jew. He tells me that he works in Rumanian petro- 
leum. He is a dapper little man with a Maurois-shaped head. 

‘If only Russia were not Communist !’ he exclaims. ‘If 
only Russia were a strong country and one that we could rely 
on! Then Britain and France with Russia could re-establish 
the balance in Europe. But you simply cannot trust Russia 
to-day. That is why Czechoslovakia had to be sacrificed. 
What Europe lacks, is Russia.’ 

I ask him what can be done, pending the Russian counter- 
revolution. 

He replies: ‘ The British Empire cannot be defended. It 
is impossible. So you must act quickly. You must spend 
money. Britain and France have money. Germany and Italy 
have none. For you and us it would cost little to buy up the 
Balkans. Germany is getting control of Rumania by offering 
20 per cent. above market values for her petrol (the transac- 
tion is barter, but the exporter himself receives payment in 
lei: more lei than he would have received if he had sold his 
petrol elsewhere). Britain and France should outbid Ger- 
many. They could easily afford it, even if they had to re-sell 
the petrol at a loss. Money is all that matters in the Balkans, 
and money is what the others haven’ t got.’ 


I meet the editor of a Bucharest Liberal newspaper. He 
wants to know all about British party politics and British 
personalities. 
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“It is all so important for us,’ he says. ‘ We are watching 
British politics more anxiously than our own. The by- 
elections, for instance, they are terribly important for Europe. 
What do you think of Duff Cooper ? Is it true that Eden is a 
sick man? . And what about Harold Nicolson? And the 
Duchess of Atholl? And Lord Birkenhead? We ate eager 
for any sign that British policy may change. That Britain 
may build up an allied bee. If only you would make advances 
to Poland and Russia! Meanwhile, we Rumanians have to 
be very careful. That is why King Carol did not announce 
publicly that he had come to any agreement with Chamberlain 
in London last November: he was afraid of irritating Ger- 
many. We are waiting for Mr. Eden to rejoin the Chamber- 
lain Cabinet and for Britain to have conscription.’ 

* Thank you !’ I reply. 

* But no, it is for yout own good, and for the salvation 
of Europe. I think it is rather a valuable feature of the 
English, that they dislike ever to come to a decision about 
anything. Often in life it is wise to postpone decisions. But 
the suspense makes us very nervous in Rumania.’ 


II 


Zagreb, Café Corso. Around the table in the mirrored 
café sit a group of Croats (two lawyers, a business man, a 
banker, a minor journalist). They rival one another in their 
attempts to convey to me how Yugoslavia is feeling. 

“Poor Czecho! Poor Europe!’ ‘ Munich was a great 
mistake.’ ‘We have a totalitarian régime here. It will have 
to become even stronger. Stricter currency regulations. 
Anti-Jewish legislation. The Jews have all the best jobs. 
They are foreigners.’ ‘ Stoyadinovitch isa Fascist.’ ‘ Matchek 
is a Fascist.’ ‘It will be better for all Europe when Britain is 
more powerful. Totalitarianism is beginning in Britain also. 
You will have to have dictatorship and conscription.’ 

I break my way through this barrage and ask a Dalmatian : 
“I suppose you are a supporter of Matchek ?’” 

“No. Iam for Stoyadinovitch and Yugoslavia.’ 

Another Dalmatian, his eyes flashing: ‘ Matchek is my 
man. He knows how the Croats are being oppressed.’ 

‘But his demands are impossible to grant,’ replies the 
Unitarist. 
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‘ Matchek won the last elections.’ 

* Rubbish.’ 

‘ The results were faked.” 

‘There was no need to fake them. And, anyway, 
Matchek’s Opposition could never have survived. a victory. 
It contained Fascists and Communists, Serb Unitatists and 
Croat Federalists. An impossible combination of con- 
traries.’ 

One of the lawyers interrupts reasonably: ‘ We are the 
same people: Slavs. Croats and Serbs, we are the same. Like 
the English and the Scotch. More akin than Czechs and 
Slovaks or than Spaniards and Catalans. We must work 
together.’ 

‘Nothing will happen. Our country is rich and strong. 
We are courted by all the other nations.’ 

‘ We dare not offend Germany.’ 

Friendly café talkers, these Croats continue to press theit 
hopes and fears on me: 

‘ We are fond of England. To learn to speak English is 
the vogue. We should like to buy more goods from England. 
But we are in the German orbit. So if one of these days when 
you afrive you see us wearing swastika armlets, don’t think 
too hardly of us.’ 


Ill 


In the space of a few days in Central Europe I have met 
several English officials and semi-officials. Most of them I 
knew before Munich. One—a pleasant, intelligent man of 
forty—said to me last September: ‘ Chamberlain is cleverer 
than people think. He will drive a hard Birmingham bargain 
with Hitler. If it comes to war, we shall win in the end. The 
great advantage this time will be that it will not be a romantic 
war like the last—no pretence of high ideals—but, from the 
first, an acknowledged nasty business, simply a war of self- 
preservation.’ 

Now, three months later, this same man talks of German 
penetration in the Near East as something ‘ unfair’ but in- 
evitable. ‘What can we do against it?’ he pleads. ‘ We, 
with whom every practical movement is castrated in Parlia- 
ment ?” 

Another Englishman, whose duty also is to maintain the 
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prestige and defend the interests of Great Britain in Central 
Europe, says to me: ‘I am hopeful that something may be 
done to counteract German influence. The Export Credits 
idea is good, so far as it goes. But of course it is a mere flea- 
bite. Meanwhile Germany is getting control rapidly by dis- 
organising the economy of the South-Eastern countries, thus 
making them more than ever dependent on her.’ 

To a third representative Briton I suggest: ‘In England 
the supporters of Chamberlain reassure themselves with two 
possibilities : (1) Give Hitler enough rope and he will hang 
himself ; (2) The South-Eastern countries will rebel against 
German methods. You know these countries. What is your 
opinion ?’ 

He replies: ‘ Ultimately it is a question of military 
strength. Germany is highly organised on a military basis. 
The surrounding countries are disorganised, split by minori- 
ties, dependent on the German market. I see no reason why 
Hitler should fail in this part of the world.’ 

After all this despondency I am astonished to meet an 
optimistic Briton. He is a naval officer coming home over- 
land from the Persian Gulf. 

Only the Germans, he thinks, are to be compared with 
the British. ‘ Ultimately, the struggle is between Britain and 
Germany,’ he assures me. ‘ There will be war, but Chamber- 
lain is cunning: 4e will choose his own moment. Britain will 
choose the time that suits her. The Czech crisis was not a 
suitable occasion for us to fight. Besides, we don’t want the 
help of other races. We don’t want to be mixed up this time 
with Greeks and Rumanians and Serbs and Czechs and 
Italians and French. They can’t be trusted. They were more 
trouble than they were worth in the last war. In the next 
wat we shall choose our own time, and we shall fight Germany 
alone, and we shall thrash her. Mark my words.’ 


GEORGE PENDLE. 














A PROVENCAL DIARY 


I str after my supper in the open air under the acacia and 
plane trees, and it is cool after the usual very hot, very clear, 
vety blue day: relieved by my afternoon dip in the cold 
stream underneath the Chartreux monastery at Montxieux. 
Two visiting bourgeois have just left in a rich car and the 
tematk has been made: ‘ Elle en a des cuisses!’ La belle 
Héléne is serving out drinks and clearing the tables. Simon 
has gone off with a car-load of villagers to a neighbouring 
féte. (There is a féte somewhere every day.) The radio blares 
forth tunes suitable for dancing the quick-time Java. On the 
terrace two games of boules produce the usual loud click of 
balls and louder yells of excitement, abuse and defiance. As 
Provengal vitality cannot be appeased even by boules and 
shouting, a trapeze hangs from the acacia and someone in 
blue workman’s trousers swings upside down by his knees. 

Provence reproduces characteristics of Southern Spain— 
individualism, regionalism and at the moment political 
extremism. But compare félibrigism with the savagery of 
Catalan separatism to see the difference in conditions. Along 
the coast of Andalusia in 1936 men slept in caves ; here they 
own a house, a vine and a boat and work when they feel like 
it. Still, there is temperamental similarity. A friend of 
mine says he saw ‘ arriba yo !’ written up on a Spanish wall— 
‘hurray for myself!? The yelling on this terrace is one long 
stream of boisterous self-assertion. 

Solitude —A shrewd Frenchman says solitude reproduces 
some of the symptoms of adolescence : a constant expecta- 
tion of the unknown. Some of the shocks, too: rude contact, 
by a wandering star, with stolid constellations firmly set on 
their courses. 

Magic.—What a lot of crude magic is practised in daily 
life—and how stupid it is. Going to a new place to acquire 
a new personality, tidying a desk when the aim is to tidy a 
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life, or returning to a place to recapture a happiness which 
it once held: all this indicates the false association of ideas 
which underlay the ‘ art’ of magic. 

Later —The mountains are as beautiful, and the sea 
glistens as brightly. The pine trees have their identical 
smell. It is all exactly the same as ten years ago. Why 
should I expect it to have changed ? 


Later still—Mosquitoes hoot their horrid horn 
A tiny torment in the night. 


Poets.—What is the poet’s reward? Of a man like 
Herrick, who roystered a few years in Fleet Street and spent 
the rest of his life regretting London in a dull, country par- 
sonage—and did not even write more than a few lines of 
remarkable verse! Clearly, a state of mind. 

Méounes.—Life rises up in nightmare boulders all about. 
The foal-like daughter of the house despises the customers. 
Innumerable dogs bite at innumerable flies. The claret- 
coloured marquee against the church is a kind of ambient 
Woolworth. A cart loaded with lavender passes. 

Greetings.—How cold, formal in England! Here they are 
an urgent, oft-repeated contact like a dog brushing up against 
one’s legs. One does not say ‘ good-bye.’ One says: ‘ Very 
well, good-bye, what? Henri, eh, good-bye?’ (Allez, au 
revoir hein ?—is a minimum). 

Prawperty.—[‘ My little pile, my keppital, my property !’ 

—the beetle as it rolled its ball of dung in Kapek’s 
“Insect Play.’] 


The old villages in Provence were built high, like a fortress, 
for protection. In safer times the steep slopes proved incon- 
venient, and in every village there is an upper layer of houses 
which have fallen into ruins. They can often be repaired 
and are bought by people from Marseilles for about 700 francs. 
A man went mad in the road last night, because he felt that 
he had been swindled out of one of these ruins, which he 
regarded as his property. The rent was 50 francs a year, 
but he had never paid it. The trouble preyed on his mind. 
He called on Maitre Demerle, the notaire, every day at 
7 a.m. to protest, rang the bell, found that the lawyer was 
not yet up, and went away grumbling. Yesterday for the 
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first time he failed to ring the bell. At night he started 
shouting in the road and four men could not restrain him. 
He is in an asylum. 

Trade Revival—When I go for a walk, the cork trees are 
my delight. They are nude and red to the waist, and their 
leaves make green-blue, metallic clusters. The land is full 
of little cork factories, which have been shut up, but recently 
began to work. The reason is that cork is used to make 
buffers on battleships. 

The chestnuts have just fallen, prickly but split with the 
brown-veined nut inside. The chestnut harvesters get only 
5 francs a day, but as it is fun, wages don’t matter. You 
must work hard, because the patron works with you: but 
there are long intervals during which you dance to a gramo- 
phone. There has been a revival in chestnuts this year: it 
appears that crushed chestnuts are used in the manufacture 
of an aluminium alloy, and there is a boom in armaments. 


Eric SIEPMANN. 


Vor, CKXV—No. 744 
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BERTRAM MILLS’ CIRCUS 


I HAVE friends who live in the top flat of No. 1, Dorset 
Square, the general office of Bertram Mills’ Circus. It is a 
charming late eighteenth century house. The porter wears a 
blue uniform with gold braid (I think I am still an inexperi- 
enced writer to ’phone up in order to find out whether the 
colour was blue or green). He looks like a Russian aristocrat 
and only shrinks into an ordinary human being when he is 
off duty, when he is just the husband of the housekeeper down 
in the basement. While you walk up the stairs you look at 
lots of framed pictures; some of them are caricatures done 
by Tom Titt, of The Tatler. 

After a seven months’ tour all over England the circus 
returns to London to prepare for its month’s season at 
Olympia. All kinds of funny people turn up at No. 1, Dorset 
Square : robust women, children with old faces, dwarfs, etc., 
which already creates a pre-Christmas atmosphere between 
the month of October and the middle of December. About 
one week before the opening of the circus the whole staff 
comes from the training centre, Ascot, up to town. I have 
not been to Ascot myself. March seems to be the best time 
to go down there, because then they get ready for the road. 
It makes one think of George Borrow’s roads, but ‘ road’ 
nowadays only means railroad. All these activities made me 
want to see the actual thing. At last I found myself sitting in 
the Press office of the circus at Olympia. 

I have been to the circus so many times to get the ‘ atmo- 
sphere ’ that I am beginning to do weird things myself. The 
other day, at a restaurant, I noticed the waiters were looking 
at me very curiously because I was the only guest left and it 
was neatly midnight. I kept on opening my mouth wide, 
always looking in their direction. At last they understood 
me and threw lump sugar out of their trouser pockets right 
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into my gullet. I immediately got up and walked out of the 
restaurant backwards, my front legs high up in the air like 
a liberty horse. Up to now I did not know what a liberty 
horse was until I made the acquaintance of the master of 
the horse, Tom Tagg. He looks like a coachman on an old- 
fashioned Christmas card. With his reddish face and too 
narrow trousers he might have stepped out of a Dickens 
story. This is about all he revealed to me, that a liberty horse 
will never be trained for riding purposes. They are described 
in the programme as ‘a group of beautiful horses performing 
complicated evolutions at the word of command.’ 

As they enter the arena they ate divided into four groups, 
with little flags stuck on their backs. The British one of 
course comes first, then the German, the French, and the 
American flag last. I am ashamed to say that during their 
complicated evolutions only the British horses dropped 
their dignity. 

Tom Tagg looks after the horses. He keeps them in con- 
dition and sees to all the work done by the trainers. He 
picks them up from all over the world. One, for instance, he 
got from Russia, just an ordinary horse before a butcher’s 
cart trotting along the streets. In the mornings the horses 
do their regular training in the circus arena, while the clean- 
ing and moving is going on. Tom Tagg watches them with 
an inquisitive eye, as Mr. Cochran would watch his young 
ladies. He also chooses the names for the horses. It is quite 
characteristic of the never changing atmosphere of the circus 
to call a horse ‘ Albert ’ instead of ‘ Adolf.’ 

One of the grooms took me round the stables. The Arab 
horses are beautiful creatures to look at. Some sticky stuff is 
rubbed on to their backs so that the riders won’t slip when 
they do their dangerous tricks. 

I must relate a short conversation I had with a clown, 
who was standing about, apparently off duty. 

* Are you German ?’ he asked. 

* Yes, Iam, and what are you?’ 

‘I am an Italian.’ 

* There isn’t much difference between the two !’ 

‘ Thank Heaven, no!” he said. 

But there is one, an American clown, Kelly, with whom 
I have quite fallen in love. He draws a lot of attention, and 
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the audience seems to be more amused with him than with 
the actual goings on in the arena. He is dressed in rags and 
busies himself mostly among the audience. He dusts and 
sweeps all the time, as slowly as my own charlady. The only 
difference is that I pay him to be amused only and her not 
only to be amused. Sometimes he stops for a moment, lean- 
ing against his broom, and looking at you, his head slightly 
bent, in a most unhappy manner. Apparently he is very 
slow in the uptake. He cannot grasp why his extraordinary 
hat, which he puts on one end of a see-saw, should go right 
up into the air. He goes on doing it and finally gives it up 
and starts dusting and sweeping again. 

Charlie Rivels is perhaps the greatest clown of our time. 
His Charlie Chaplin imitation is of course first class, but does 
not show so much his own creative mind, except that he is the 
better acrobat of the two. He is really grand in his last act, 
when he does his ‘ acrobat’ scene. The very word ‘acrobat’ 
is, to my mind, quite ingenious. He begins to tickle his 
fellow clown and walks about with him arm in arm, always 
saying to himself the word ‘acrobat.’ Then something of a 
disturbing character happens and for the moment he forgets 
his ‘acrobat.’ In the end he walks out of the arena trium- 
phantly saying ‘ Acrobat.’ There is something cruel about 
seeing the circus. It is almost like watching a bullfight. The 
excitement in the audience of what might happen high up on 
the trapeze is tremendous. I had different thoughts while I 
was looking up at the Four Queens doing their aerial stunt. 
They are exceptionally pretty girls, with slim figures, which 
you don’t often see at the circus. How much they have to 
depend on one another! Supposing two of the girls have 
fallen in love with one and the same man. And sup- 
posing the one girl, who might be of a jealous nature, unloops 
the girl who is clinging to her and who has also fallen in love 
with the other girl’s boy friend—this, indeed, would end in a 
terrible tragedy. But apparently they have nerves like steel. 
I am told that they were doing this act when the earth- 
quake shook Los Angeles in 1933. In future I shall go into 
my Own emotions more carefully and always read a pro- 
gramme before the show starts. 

But what about ‘Gatrday and Corbett’? They are two 
Germans who knock about all over, beside and beneath the 
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table. I hardly think that they have any nerves either. 
Garday proudly reports that he has had eleven accidents, 
including three lots of crushed ribs. 

America is very advanced in many ways. A young man 
whose parents cannot afford his education is quite capable of 
joining a circus, if he is good in athletics and acrobatics, so 
that he can earn his own keep and carry on his studies. This 
happens to be the case in one of the turns at Olympia. 

Sea lions always make me think of Leni Riefenstahl, the 
German film actress. Some years ago I read that she went on 
an Arctic expedition with a film company to make a new film. | 
They needed sea lions for their shots and therefore played to 
them some Beethoven Sonatas on gramophone records in 
order to make them come out of the water. The poor crea- 
tures got further and further away from the shore, always 
listening to the music. In the end, when they were no more 
needed, the company went away and left the sea lions behind 
in misery. 

I can forgive Leni Riefenstahl for being a favourite with 
Hitler, but not for the other reason. Since that time I have 
always had great sympathy with sea lions; they are very 
fastidious. Trout (lake trout if possible) and salmon they like 
best. They might descend to a herring if nothing else is on 
the menu. I wonder how they would like a fish ordinary at 
Simpson’s in Cheapside! A haddock doesn’t go down with 
them at all. What they don’t like they simply spit out. Their 
fish must always be cleaned very well. While they are per- 
forming they have to be quietened down by fish all the time. 
They are so sensitive to outside noise and get upset very 
easily. They were perfectly calm in the waggon until I 
showed my face against the bars. Then they broke into 
hysterical outbursts which I could not bear for long. Sea 
lions are very sensitive to temperature. The damp English 
climate does not agree with them at all (they find London 
colder than the North Pole). 

I happened to spot the Abyssinian group. I walked over 
to them and got into conversation with one of their number, 
a twelve-year-old child. A sweet little thing, with thick 
fuzzy hair, doing her cartwheels all the time. She started 
speaking German with me, to which I responded. 

‘Do you come from Germany ?’ 
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‘I was born in Hamburg. It’s such a nice town, and I can 
always perform there so much better.’ 

‘ Why don’t you cut your hair shorter ?’ 

* Dad doesn’t allow it. I must look like an Abyssinian.’ 

* But it must make you so hot !’ 

“Not so much. It’s the combing which is such a nuis- 
ance.’ | 

* You needn’t have to comb it.’ 

* Oh well—I must, otherwise the lice get into it.’ 

* Do you like London ?’ 

‘Not very much. It smells where we live. Hamburg is 
such a nice town.’ 

‘But tell me: of what does it smell where you live ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t like to say, Miss.’ 

Suddenly she is swept away by a group of howling 
Abyssinians. I had a feeling that their warcry sounded some- 
how German to me. They are doing the last turn. ‘God 
Save the King’ follows, which the sea lions do much more 
assiduously, sometimes out of tune, but always with a great 
deal of humour. Perhaps the audience would be more 
enthusiastic about it if they were stimulated by an occasional 
herring. 

The show is not quite finished. The microphone an- 
nounces: ‘ My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, as you walk 
out, please pay attention to the fun fair.’ 

This I faithfully did. But what a sordid affair! ‘The only 
amusing thing was the flea circus. Big, well looked after fleas 
they were. I asked the men if they were a special kind of fleas. 
“Oh no, quite ordinary ones, but I am kind tothem.’ They 
carry whole aeroplanes and royal coaches on their backs. It 
is only a short display. Then they go back to their soft 
cotton box. The man puts the lid on; the show is over. 


Ursuta HARTLEBEN. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The ‘ Oresteia’ of AZschylus, edited with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and a Commentary in which is included the work 
of the late Walter G. Headlam, by George Thomson, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Birming- 
ham and formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Vol. I.: Cambridge University Press. Price, 25s. 

The appearance of this edition of the Oresteia by Professor 
Thomson is an event of importance for two reasons. Pro- 
fessor Thomson discovered among Headlam’s books in the 
College Library at King’s two interleaved copies of Wecklein’s 
Z#schylus which contained a substantial proportion of the 
material for his projected edition on which he was engaged at 
his death in 1908. The Oresteia, the last work of Aischylus 
and the only trilogy to survive complete, is, after Homer, the 
most valuable of the legacies of antiquity ; Swinburne was 
guilty of less than his usual exaggeration when he called it 
‘perhaps the greatest spiritual work of man.’ Headlam was 
one of the finest of English scholars, and Aéschylus was his 
chosen field; Professor Thomson learnt his Classics, not 
indeed from Headlam himself, but from those whom Headlam 
had inspired ; he is already known as an editor of Eschylus 
and now the happy collaboration of the dead and the living 
has produced a work which is an important advance in the 
study of the Oresteia. Secondly, in spite of its debt to the past, 
this edition is significant because in it a conscious attempt is 
made to apply to the study of antiquity the methods and 
assumptions which are now much used in some quarters for 
the interpretation of more recent events. If classical studies 
continue, this book may come to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of a new tradition. Of this I shall have more to say 
in discussing the introduction. 

The first volume which is sold separately, especially for 
the benefit of those who do not know Greek, contains the 
introduction, text and translation; the second the commentary 
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and a supplement in which certain points in the introduction 
and commentary ate discussed at length. To deal first with 
the translation; here Professor Thomson has parted com- 
pany with Headlam very decidedly. Headlam, who was one 
of the great translators of his day, believed in using a medium 
with associations of its own which seemed to him to corte- 
spond as far as possible with the spirit of the original; in 
consequence his contemporaries found him superb, and we, 
for all his taste and dexterity, pastiche ; for to them echoes 
of Swinburne’s choruses conjured up visions of Hellas, but 
they only remind us of Swinburne. Professor Thomson has 
chosen quite a different method ; the blank verse into which 
the iambics ate rendered is completely colourless; it is 
intended to have, and it has no associations at all, apart from 
the associations of poetry as opposed to prose. It is at times 
elevated, at times strikingly colloquial, and it renders perfectly 
the tone of the original as the translator sees it. This method 
is quite justified in its results, only naturally it fails to produce 
anything with much independent value as poetry, and 
Eschylus is supreme poetry ; Headlam’s method aims higher, 
this one will probably wear better. The choruses present a 
harder problem ; in spite of the technical developments of the 
last twenty years lyric for most readers still connotes rhyme ; 
yet any rhyming metre must atose echoes of the kind which 
Professor Thomson is at pains to avoid. Actually he has 
attempted to reproduce the rhythms of the Greek and to make 
a systematic use of quantity in the process ; but quantity is a 
strange thing to the English ear, and it is hard to estimate his 
success without hearing him read them aloud himself. 

It is hardly the task of the reviewer of Vol. I to discuss 
the text ; it may be said that Headlam’s conjectures have not 
so far been accepted as widely as they deserve by editors, and 
here he comes into his own; but the sort of scholar who 
sticks to the MS. as long as some sense can be extracted from 
it will accuse both Headlam and the present editor of exces- 
sive self-confidence in re-writing AEschylus according to their 
own intuitions. But no one who is interested in the art of 
emendation should fail to read the section of the introduction 
which deals with the errors of MSS.; of particular interest 
ate the effects of the changing pronunciation of Greek—for 
what a copier writes is affected by the sound of the words in 
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his own head—the tendency to simplify the order of the 
words, and the intrusion of glosses; in the case of the last 
a vety sharp distinction can be drawn between the frivolous 
and the justifiable emendation, and the frivolous are here 
exposed with due severity. 

The notable part of the introduction, however, is neither 
the section on the text nor the very full analysis of the trilogy 
in which the complicated harmonies of its structure are 
revealed, but the portion entitled ‘ Eschylus and Athens.’ 
Here we have the most representative sample of the author’s 
‘tentative beginning ’ at the task of expounding literature ‘ in 
the light of the general development of Greek art, philosophy, 
and social institutions,’ in which he seeks to break away from 
‘the liberal-individualist traditions of English scholarship.’ 
Of course, there is nothing new in studying literature in the 
light of its environment ; what is novel in classical scholar- 
ship is the attempt to deduce the poet’s outlook directly from 
the social conditions of his age, and the assumption that there 
is enough uniformity in the development of human societies 
to justify conclusions based on analogies and generalisations 
for which in the particular case there may be little evidence. 
If this method can be legitimately employed it is important, 
for there is much interesting work to be done in the re-inter- 
pretation of antiquity. But the results of what is admittedly 
only a sketch, so far as they can be judged by a liberal-indivi- 
dualist, are not wholly encouraging. Is it true that the 
doctrine ‘ measure is best in all things ’ was developed under 
the post-Homeric landed aristocracies to keep the toiling serf 
in his place, that the CEdipus Tyrannus is ‘a mirror of the 
deep-seated perplexity engendered in men’s minds by the 
transformation of a social order designed to establish liberty 
and equality into an instrument for the destruction of liberty 
and equality’? Is there a direct connection between the 
Oresteia and the fact that the democracy of the day marked ‘a 
further advance in the direction of equality than had been 
attained anywhere else in the ancient world since tribal society 
had been superseded by the State’? Possibly an even more 
pertinent question is, if these things are true, how large a part 
of the truth are they ? For it is a vice of most such methods 
that it tends to be assumed, however tacitly, that one explana- 
tion is the whole explanation. 

Vor. CKXV—No. 744 * 
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On the other hand it must be admitted that Professor 
Thomson has made out a good case for the significance of 
matriatchy in the tradition which lies behind the work of 
ZEschylus, and as the purely classical evidence for this insti- 
tution would not take us very far, analogy must be freely used 
to support it. Professor Ridgeway in 1906 explained the 
Suppliants on the assumption that father- versus mother-right 
was still a living issue in Athens at the time of the play, but 
his view was never widely accepted ; Professor Thomson has 
extended it to solve the problem of the end of the Eumenides, 
and explain the extraordinary grounds on which Athena 
gives her vote for Orestes ; that he is his father’s son, whereas 
his mother merely harboured the seed which the father pro- 
duced, so that matricide is not an inexpiable crime, while the 
Furies, who represent the old matriarchal strain of thought, 
regard the relation between mother and son as all important. 
This supposition makes the end of the play, if not reasonable, 
at least explicable on rational grounds ; on any other view it 
must depend on a theological fiction of a very inferior type. 
But even so, the theory presents difficulties; what was 
ZEschylus’ own position? Patriarchy had long been unchal- 
lenged in Attica; yet this solution presupposes both in poet 
and audience a clear conception of the issues involved in the 
ancient struggle between the two systems, not a mere 
acquaintance with some half-understood tradition. 

Time will show whether the methods and outlook which 
Professor Thomson advocates will gain adherents among 
scholars, also, perhaps, whether there is any future for 
scholarship except among liberal-individualists. But in any 
case this edition of the Oresteia is a substantial and valuable 
piece of work. 


D. W. Lucas. 


The Pleasures of Literature, by John Cowper Powys (Cassell, 
125. 6d.) 


Trio, by Osbert, Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell (Macmillan, 
75. 6d.) 


The two books under review offer an interesting contrast 
between what may be termed the probably right and the 
certainly wrong way of useful assessment. One, that of 
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Mr. John Cowper Powys, is indeed so completely wrong, 
that it is a pity to find its perfection marred by very occa- 
sional excellencies. The Pleasures of Literature is on the face 
of it an evaluation which vainly claims to be a revaluation 
of certain authors of general and established interest. The 
Hazlitt method of attack, at which Mr. Powys is conceivably 
aiming, was sound enough in a period when the main body 
of readers undoubtedly stood in need of inspired pointers. 
But at our present stage, it is sheer commonplace preten- 
tiousness for anyone, even a successful novelist who offers 
to kiss his public ‘on both cheeks,’ to gallop us for 600 
well-printed pages through the output of thirty world figures. 
in this way. Surely Mr. Powys’s ‘fans’ cannot be such 
simple souls that enlightenment of the sort he apparently 
thinks he is giving is really necessary. 

Whether trying ‘to pander between many sensitive and 
erotic souls and these immortal, invisible and evasive 
odalisques,’ or to connect ‘ the most intimate peculiarities of 
a writer’s style with the very centre of his soul’s circumference 
and the indirect parabola of its circling flight,’ he adopts the 
same would-be prophetic tone : pseudo-Carlyle, plus pseudo- 
D. H. Lawrence, plus pseudo-Glendower. He can talk 
with charming uncritical abandon of ‘a happy reversion to 
Rabelaisian Christianity, or even some subtle merging— 
hints of which I fancy I have found in Rabelais—of a cosmic 
beatitude and a delight in all sex joys that “ mean no harm” 
with a feeling of “ being born again ” into a selfless equality 
of all souls.’ He is prepared at any moment to fling into this 
sea of ‘soul’ an unctuous reference to Tao. He can discuss 
‘that deepest of all kinds of metaphor, the kind that sinks 
down into the very substance, essence, or occult life of the 
thing described, indicating its inmost esoteric affinity, nay ! 
its spiritual identity, with some kindred emanation from the 
world-reservoir, whose external appearance is different but 
whose root in the same underlying Noumenon is the same.’ 

That Goethe, for him, means little more than a translated 
version of the ‘ Faust’ need not trouble us, since Goethe’s 
thought, one is glad to know, ‘ does not wed itself so intti- 
cately and absolutely to the syllabic sounds he is using as fo 
be undetachable from them. Milton is subjected to a series of 
schoolboy comparisons in relation to Keats and Shakespeare— 
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that idealisation of ‘unintelligent nonentity,’ a quarter of 
whose personal essay is devoted to the disembowelling of 
Baconians |—before, notwithstanding that heaviness that 
‘tends to brush away some impalpable petal-dust from the 
“ purfied ” parterres of his Muses’ Pleasance,’ he is allowed 
‘to enter the ensorcelised terrain of his guarded mount.’ 
On Matthew Arnold he is interesting, though his argument 
in favour of the amateur poet, in spite of its modern instances, 
is not sound. And he fails altogether to apprehend the 
typically French moral framework on which Proust’s great 
book is mathematically constructed. 

Here and there, as I have hinted, one lights on a sensitive 
piece of critical comment: the sort of thing which, left in 
the form of a suggestive note, or relegated to the limbo of 
literary table talk, might have justified inclusion in a small 
brochure of some conceivable value. Such might have been 
his observations on Hardy, or Dostoievsky, or Nietzsche, 
had he not allowed the last-named to influence his style so 
disastrously. Such és his analysis of Wordsworth’s genius. 
But here he is using the peculiar interpretation of the country 
world with which he and his brothers have become identified 
to a purpose for which there can be nothing but praise : 
and here alone he strikes the only justification for such a 
book as his. 

Trio, like The Pleasures of Literature, represents a kind of 
mental stocktaking: but, being compiled throughout with 
a deeper artistic sincerity, and depending for its final effect 
on the workings of that sincerity, it forms just such a reas- 
sessment of our English fundamentals as has become increas- 
ingly necessary since last September. If our civilisation is 
the sort of second-hand, second-rate thing which it would 
appear to be in the mirror of Mr. Powys’s ‘ style,’ then it is 
not worth preservation. But surely the national genius 
which, in Trio, is isolated in its most effective forms of 
attistic expression, justifies itself as a unique and valid con- 
tribution to human life. 

Along with an acceptance of the fantastic and individual 
elements which are among our richest endowments, there 
goes, according to Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, an insistence 
that these are made part of civilisation by the neatness and 
homely elegance of their architectural setting. In this 
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connection, the artist Cruikshank, who presented in visible 
form the exaggeration and gargoyle Cockneys of the early 
Dickens period against the sobering background of Pal- 
ladian London, assumes a vety important place. He needed, 
and we need, repose and poise to give effect to what would 
otherwise be mere eccentricity. And out of this demand for 
poise and restfulness at the moment of swiftest movement 
comes the Palladian style—‘ impartial and capable of looking 
after itself, even in the most uncongenial surroundings.’ 
It is interesting to note, amid the turbulence of every con- 
temporary chaos, the emergence of a demand for simplicity, 
for functionalism, for a kind of cool-headedness in stone, 
that is finely in our tradition. 

The three Sitwells—whom, for once, the facts of author- 
ship justify us in so naming—offer themselves and their whole 
artistic integrity in defence of this thesis. The contrast 
between the blustering and vulgar crudity of Mr. Powys and 
the twinkling good-humour which, especially with Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell, plays blandly over the surface of their essen- 
tial seriousness, is remarkable. They have their idiosyn- 
ctasies—and the section for which Miss Edith Sitwell is 
responsible presents a very workmanlike charting of the more 
navigable channels among the poetic quicksands of the day 
rather than the general approach I have suggested—but the 
truth at which they have arrived has been attained primarily 
through their artistic perceptions. Here they have done as 
their favourite English architects did. They have brought 
their very personal notions, their ability to shoot abroad 
fireworks of imagery and wit, to bring forth fanfares of 
fascinating and kaleidoscopic verbosity, into contact with 
the discreet urbanity of a University audience. Their work 
in the process assumes a sober, ironic, an almost sub-fusc 
tone that sets it in harmony with the Palladian England which 
is their ideal, and in which they successfully find embodied 
the permanent qualities of the race. 


Benj. GiLBERT Brooks. 
Collected Essays in Literary Criticism, by Herbert Read (Faber 
and Faber, 125. 6d. net). 


Mr. Read’s collected essays make an imposing volume. 
Divided into two parts, the first concerned with literary 
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method in criticism and creation, and dealing with such 
matters as the personality of the poet, obscurity in poetry, 
metaphysical poetry, and the nature of criticism, the second 
with individual writers, ranging from Froissart, through 
Swift and Vauvenargues, to the Brontés, Patmore, Hopkins, 
and Henry James, it throws its net widely and seriously. 
Of Mr. Read’s range there is no question. The volume 
bristles with quotations from the works of ‘ authorities,’ from 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Groddeck, Roback, H. B. Brewster, 
Montaigne, Fernandez, Proust, Vico, Croce, Dryden, Son- 
nenschein, Bergson, Eliot, Coleridge, Empson, Ernest Jones, 
Valéry, and many others. All are pressed into his service— 
poet, philosopher, critic, and, above all, psychologist. They 
make a bewildering array, too bewildering perhaps, since 
Mr. Read seeks with their aid to effect a synthesis, prelude to 
a real science of criticism, to fit ‘ the scientific temper of our 
age.’ 

It would be impertinent, within the compass of a short 
review, to attempt a searching and complete assessment of 
Mr. Read’s claims. The work ranges over fifteen years of 
growth and continual revaluation, and is obviously charged 
with much close thinking. Nevertheless, certain misgivings 
have arisen in our mind. Let us record some of them. Mr. 
Read himself is also uncertain. On p. 23 he says: ‘... As 
a literary critic—that is to say, as a scientist in my own 
field... .’ On p. 125 he says: ‘It is only because I want 
to distinguish one kind of literary criticism from another 
. . . that I resort to a pretence of science’ (the italics are ours). 

There is far too much jargonising in the book ; and refer- 
ence to authority is by no means ‘ authoritative’ unless its 
establishment is clear. The three psychologists, Jung, 
Freud and Adler, in professed hostility to each other it 
should be noted, provide the most material for Mr. Read’s 
method. Psychology, that is to say, is to be the science which 
he most frequently raids for his postulates. In his Preface 
he speaks of picking ‘from the science of psychology his 
brightest weapons.’ We are frightened of that word 
‘ brightest.’ Scientists are chary of such words in such a 
context. They do not pick and choose with quite such 
pragmatic ease. In any case, psychology is still a young 
and by no means established science ; and Mr. Read himself 
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seems to have confused psycho-analysis, a clinical method for 
dealing with mental disorder (disorder, in this sense, implying 
‘ anti-social’ tendencies), and psychology, the more general 
study of mind as a factor in human behaviour. Moreover, 
Jung’s Psychology of the Unconscious and Freud’s Ego and the Id 
are largely drawn upon; and Jung’s mysticism of the col- 
lective memory and the primordial image is regarded by 
many psychologists with suspicion, while Freud’s treatise is 
quasi-philosophical. With all Mr. Read’s affectation of pre- 
paring a new scientific logic we notice in him a fondness for 
the vaguer terms like ‘inspiration,’ ‘ unconscious,’ ‘ super- 
ego,’ even ‘blood ’—as where he speaks of ‘ blood which 
is not coeval and congenital with language.’ A scientist 
invents an instrument which he continually and carefully 
tests and retests by reference to the realities of his material. 
Whenever Mr. Read approaches his realities he makes strange 
statements. He quotes a poem of his own as an example of 
work written in a trance (his own poetty he avers is only 
authentic ‘when written immediately, instantaneously, in a 
condition of trance ’—does he correct in a trance ?), and it 
seems to us not poetry but prose. He reiterates his old 
heresy that Wordsworth in his later years lost his poetic 
skill and inspiration; he quotes a poem of: very ordinary 
thythm by E. E. Cummings, chopped up in an eccentric and 
arbitrary way ‘ for the eye,’ as an example of free verse ; he 
says that The Ancient Mariner is ‘ full of obscurities ’ (we had 
not noticed them), seeming to suggest that logic and obscurity 
ate opposites. 

We have other misgivings, too. The essay on the per- 
sonality of the poet makes a distinction between ‘ character,’ 
that which fits a man for the world according to his lights, 
and ‘ personality,’ the total quality of the individual, and fails 
to see that personality that has no will to integration, no 
quality of character, in fact, becomes mere restlessness, or 
degenerates into madness. Also, Mr. Read’s obvious dislike 
of organised religion leads him to ignore the works of the 
great Christian thinkers like Augustine, Aquinas and Kierke- 
gaard, for whom, by the very nature of their beliefs, per- 
sonality has been a particular preoccupation—Kierkegaard 
is profoundly penetrating when writing of the poet’s per- 
sonality. At times he seems to suggest that poetry is a 
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substitute for religion in a time of religious ‘ disintegration’ ; 
the mature poet would certainly repudiate the réle assigned 
to him by Mr. Read, and the student of affairs to-day would 
hardly agree about the religious disintegration. 

The essays we must confess not to have found particu- 
larly stimulating. We were neither persuaded to return upon 
the writers we knew well, nor sent to those with whom we 
had little acquaintance. We felt in them, so often, that Mr. 
Read had been caught in the web of his own theorisings ; 
and we have wondered whether fear of taste as a basis for 
criteria of works of art—taste which is the development of 
the personality of the audience—may not arise from some 
lack of ardour of approach to them. Mr. Read may have all 
the scientific appurtenances, but we wonder, sometimes, 
whether he has the scientific discipline and temper. In his 
essay on Froissart there appeats the following passage: 
‘ There is something foreboding in the way this eager little 
man (there is perhaps no evidence for his littleness, nor yet for 
his leanness, but a man so active in body and lively in observa- 
tion suggests the figure . . .)’—the italics are ours. Such 
fantasy and conjecture go ill with the qualities we expect 
in a critic anxious to evolve a new science. 

L. AARONSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘GERMANY, POLAND AND THE UKRAINE’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—Allow me to add some remarks to Mr. Paneyko’s article 
‘ Germany, Poland and the Ukraine’ in your January number. 

Mr. Paneyko’s aim is to belittle the strength and value of Poland 
in every respect, as, ¢.g., when he says that the Polish State comprises 
no more than 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 Poles, but two pages later 
he makes mention of them as ‘ a people of 20,000,000.’ Perhaps if 
the article had run to a greater length Mr. Paneyko might have 
atrived at the correct figure of 24,000,000-25,000,000 Poles (the 
Ukrainians being 5,000,000-6,000,000 strong, Jews over 3,000,000, 
Germans about 1,000,000), Mr. Paneyko also appears anxious to 
forget the fact that Poland had been once rather successful in 
establishing a modus vivendi with Lithuania and the Ukraine on a wise 
and equitable basis. 

It is really astonishing that the Poland which Mr. Paneyko 
tries to reduce to nothingness was formidable enough to change the 
whole course of the Soviet policy towards the Ukraine and was 
responsible to a large extent for the post-war malaise and the 
miscalculations and faults of the French policy. Such a paradox is 
too naive to be dealt with. 

While vigorous in his unrestrained attacks on Poland, Mr. 
Paneyko offers little on the constructive side. His article certainly 
reflects the state of mind of Ukrainian politicians. What are the 
aims of Ukrainian leaders? Mr. Paneyko reviews a couple of 
possibilities, but we learn nothing from his treatment about the 
real feeling in the Soviet Ukraine. Are the Ukrainians in that land 
satisfied or not? Do they wish to have an independent state, or 
not? Why from the Soviet Ukraine, comprising over 35,000,000 
Ukrainians does there come no appeal of unity to the Ukrainian 
race ? 

These are all riddles to the solution of which Mr. Paneyko’s 
article offers us no help. He is even not decided as to his choice 
of the prospective patronage of the new Ukraine. 

But the riddle of Mr. Paneyko’s silence about the really vital 
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questions concerning the Ukraine can be solved by accepting the 
hard fact of the inborn inertia of Ukrainian national feeling. The 
Mongol invasion dealt a fatal blow to the Ukrainian culture. With 
their culture destroyed this tragic race could not remould their 
national character in such a measure as to contrast with the Russian, 
I am deeply convinced that had the Ukraine passed from the very 
beginning under Russian rule—without enjoying the period of 
not too severe Polish rule—her vague national character would 
have emerged more impaired and perhaps would have been 
completely eradicated. 

The fact remains that in 1918 the Ukrainian revolt in East 
Galicia found no large appeal among the population and Poland 
crushed it, although not having at that time a regular army. In 
1920 the attempt to build an independent Ukrainian state federated 
with Poland failed largely because it found no support among the 
Ukrainian masses who were crippled by a centuries-old inertia. 
And now 35,000,000 or more Ukrainians in Soviet Russia raise no 
voice of protest. 

There is undoubtedly a Ukrainian problem, and there is certainly 
a Ukrainian race. But first of all a separate Ukrainian culture must 
be built up, and that is not a matter of a few years only. On the 
basis of that culture alone could a hopeful national sentiment arise, 
a feeling of such a strength as to win through by the virtue of its 
own power. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dr. Z. GRABOWSKI, 


London Correspondent ‘ I.K.C.’ Newspapers Syndicate, 


78, Charlbert Court, 
Albert Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 


‘THE DECLINE OF THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND’ 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


In the extremely interesting article by Mr. Dingle in your 
December issue one detects a resistance to the merits of psychological 
treatment which needs further consideration. 

Firstly, on the main point that theology has declined, as, similarly 
with Mr. Dingle, I have passed through the period of change from 
the Victorian era to the present, I can say that in my opinion one 
of the principal reasons for decline was our parents’ mixing up sex 
suppression with religion and the tactlessness, or even brutality, 
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in the handling of the sex problems of the child and adolescent. 
As the result one gets the present sex craze and irreligion. 

Regarding the main systems of analysis the Freudian often brings 
out very powerful religious feeling to the benefit of the patient. 
Above all we must recognise the definite cures by Freudian methods 
of terrible neuroses. As to Jung, his system is quasi-religious, and 
Rome is definitely interested in this type of analysis. Jung says 
in one of his books that in his early days he was surprised to learn 
that Rome had made a careful study of all his publications. Witness 
also the recent Sunday broadcast of Fr. D’Arcy, S.J., and his 
reference to Jung. Jung teaches union with one’s psyche and I 
cannot see much difference between that and Catholic teaching of 
union with God. It is very easy to reconcile Jungian psychology 
with the mysticism of St. John of the Cross. 

In the third great system of analysis, Adlerian, I must confess 
that I have not found any specific reference in its literature to a 
religious viewpoint, but Adler’s principle, that one uses illness for a 
definite purpose, in some cases, I am sure, means the ‘ purpose ’ is 
wrapped up in fear, and desire of union with God. 

Prinzhorn is, I believe, not generally known in England. 
His character psychology bears a marked resemblance to the ‘ little 


way ” of St. Theresa of Lisieux. 

I can assure Mr. Dingle that in the course of a long analysis 
one comes to the unmistakable conclusion that all neurosis is 
caused by a phenomenon which has various names, but is a variant 
of doctrinal ‘ original sin,’ 


E, G. Trwsretz, B.Sc., Lond., etc. 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SuMMARY 
I. WESTERN EUROPE 


FRANCE 


THE dominating topic of the French Press were the Italian 
claims to France for ‘ territorial readjustments.’ The tone of 
all sections of the French Press has been impressively vigorous. 
That, and the practically undisturbed unanimity with which 
the Italian claims have been rejected, are all the more striking 
if compared with the caution and disunity displayed in pre- 
vious months. 

Excelsior (December 18th): ‘ It can be presumed that the 
Fihrer advised the Duce. . . . Italy’s claims are inadmissible 
in so far as they affect our sovereignty or the freedom of the 
Mediterranean. They will meet with a sharp and extensive 
resistance here. French opinion is not divided in this matter 
where the patriotism and rights of man and the patriotism 
and rights of France stand united.’ 

L’CEwre (December 18th) said in a leading article: ‘ We, 
too, have claims to make : No common frontier with Italy on 
the Pyrenees, no bases of action against our sea communica- 
tions in the Eastern Mediterranean.’ A few days earlier, on 
December 13th, the same paper had published a much noted 
article by the former Under-Secretary of State, M. Pierre Vienot, 
discussing Italy’s formal repudiation of the Franco-Italian 
agreement of January, 1935. The main argument, repeated 
by many other newspapers, was that Italy had in fact broken 
the 1935 agreement when she failed ‘to co-operate with 
France in order to defend the territorial status quo in Central 
Europe.” M. Vienot concluded: ‘We are faced with an 
unprecedented piece of blackmail on the part of a man who 
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understands only the language of force and trusts in our 
weakness. The risks can only increase if we fail to act at 
once.’ 

Figaro (December 231d): ‘Since it pleases the Rome 
Government to nullify the agreement it has signed, we for 
our part consider it absolutely useless to conclude others.’ 

La Republique (December 231d): ‘ Neither Tunis, Jibuti, 
nor a single inch of territory will be surrendered.’ 

Le Populaire (December 231d): ‘The best way for the 
French Government to end this crisis quickly . . . is at once 
to administer to Mussolini a proof of his imprudence by 
putting an immediate end to the Italian privileges in 
Tunis.’ 

Le Temps (December 26th): ‘ The French Empire forms 
an entity and France is determined that it shall not be 


weakened, .. .’ 

L’ Epoque (January 3rd) contains a passage referring to 
M. Daladier’s successful journey to Corsica and Northern 
Africa which is typical of the comment of the French Press as 
a whole (not excluding the Communist L’Humanite): ‘ Thank 
you all, dear Fascist deputies, who on November 30th cried 
“Tunis, Jibuti, Corsica, Savoy.” You gave the French 
people an opportunity to reply with impressive unanimity 
“ Stop that.” ...’ 

A certain apprehension found expression in all sections of 
the Press prior to Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to Rome; the 
idea that the present conflict between France and Italy might 
become the subject of a conference of Powers, or else of 
British ‘ mediation,’ was unanimously rejected by all French 
papers. 

Le Populaire (January 9th): ‘ The least Mr. Chamberlain 
will be asked for will be to subscribe to a Four-Power Con- 
ference. . . . One thing only can prevent Mr. Chamberlain 
from falling into such a trap—and that will be the absolute 
conviction that it would be futile for him to try and drag 
France into the same trap... .’ 

Le Temps (January 11th): ‘If the Duce asks for British 
mediation . . . Mr. Chamberlain should not be surprised to 
get a refusal.” 

Paris Soir (January 11th): ‘If Italy wants to talk to France, 
let her talk directly and politely.’ 
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GERMANY 


The attitude of the German Press towards the Italian 
claims on French territory has been conspicuous for its 
wavering and uncertainty. On the whole the Italian demands 
have been supported. In the beginning this support seemed 
rather lukewarm. However, since the second half of Decem- 
ber German Press comments supporting Italy’s claims have 
become increasingly outspoken. 

Frankfurter Zeitung (December 18th), referring to the 
French protests to the Italian Government, says: ‘ One 
should have thought that France does not need a cheap victory 
in a battle which is not even fought... .’ 

Berliner Tageblatt (December 28th): ‘ The problem of the 
Mediterranean is precisely the same as it was in Munich, 
namely, the recognition of a nation’s living space (“des 
vélkischen Lebensraums ”’),’ 

Vilkischer Beobachter (December 29th) contains an article 
under the headline ‘ Lies from London’ which strongly sup- 
ports Italy’s demands: ‘The balance of power has been 
altered. . . . A new start must be made, beginning with the 
Treaty of London of 1915 which promised colonial compensa- 
tion for Italy. Rome insists that France should fulfil her 
obligations. . . . Even a flood of sensational lies cannot alter 
the facts, it only goes to show how the so-called freedom of 
the Press is becoming the curse of the human race. . . .’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (Januaty 2nd) says in a leading 
article: ‘If people abroad would only take the trouble to 
take into account the clear and inviolable obligations which 
the Fiihrer has just reaffirmed with regard to Germany’s 
friendship with Italy—the German attitude in the Mediter- 
ranean question would be clear beyond the possibility of 
doubt.’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Januaty 9th) publishes a signed 
article by its editor-in-chief, Dr. Silex, which contains the 
following interesting passage: ‘ Everywhere it is being asked 
what Germany’s attitude is. We make no secret of the fact 
that we are strengthening the Rome-Berlin Axis in all spheres. 
. . . Germany’s southern frontier is only about 50 miles by 
ait from the Mediterranean.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (January 11th) contains a leading article 
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on Mr. Chambetlain’s visit to Rome. The chief point is 
‘ Britain’s duty to induce France to make concessions.’ It 
goes on to say: ‘ This Rome visit is a great triumph for the 
Duce. It shows that Italy has now achieved equal rights with 
the British Empire... .’ Referring to Italy’s territorial 
claims, it states: ‘ The situation . . . cannot remain as it is 
now.’ . 

The two following quotations may be regarded as typical 
exptessions of Germany’s growing interest in all Mediter- 
ranean problems. 

Nachtausgabe (January 11th): ‘ Britain and France must 
reflect whether they intend to tread this path together with 
Italy, and therefore together with the Rome-Berlin Axis, or 
if they intend once more to resist until one day the facts 
become too strong and Italy wins for herself what the others 
had refused her.’ 

' Der Angriff (January 12th), after referring to the Mediter- 
ranean as too important a factor in European politics to be 
confined to the Mediterranean Powers alone, writes: ‘A 
French paper says that the question How far will Mussolini 
and Hitler march together ? is the question of the hour. It 
is no mystery. Germany and Italy, whose historical and 
political experience have shown so much in common during 
the past year, will also fight together in order that the world 
may be mote justly arranged.’ 


ITALY 


The violent Italian Press campaign against France and in 
support of Italy’s territorial claims has continued unabated. 
Apart from that, speculations as to the outcome of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s talks in Rome and expressions of hope for 
British pressure upon France have taken up much space. 

Tribuna (December 15th): ‘ It is not to be excluded that 
Mr. Chamberlain will exercise pressure on France to make 
concessions in Tunis if that would lead to a promise of a 
lasting normalisation in the Mediterranean situation.’ 

Relazione Internationale (December 18th), an important 
weekly review in close contact with the Italian Foreign Office, 
contains a particularly violent article : ‘ Once more the Rome- 
Berlin Axis and the Entente Cordiale find themselves face to 
face with the need for reaching a decision of precise clarity. 
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Let us say at once that given the present mentality of France, 
it is easy to foresee that she will refuse Italian aspirations. In 
that case France will lose. Nobody doubts that Italy will 
enter into immediate action and with her the Axis. The 
Italian people are convinced that the French Republic is their 
historical and actual enemy.’ 

Popolo di Roma (December 27th) writes in the same vein : 
‘ As to the uncompromising attitude taken up by France with 
her famous “ not an inch of territory,” nobody will believe 
that this can arrest Fascist Italy once the Duce has decided to 
realise her natural aspirations.’ 

Relazione Internationale (January 1st): ‘ The question of 
Tunisia remains until that territory is under full Italian con- 
trol.’ 

Since the end of December Italian Press comments 
regarding the prospects of the Rome visit have clearly 
reflected a growing anxiety lest Mr. Chamberlain should 
refuse to support Italy’s claims. 

Giornale D?Italia (December 29th): ‘If Mr. Chamberlain 
were to ignore entirely the Franco-Italian dispute he would 
be going to Rome with the intention of pursuing his appease- 
ment policy while leaving out of account what has become 
one of the major obstacles to general appeasement.’ 

Tribuna (January 9th): ‘No real importance need be 
attributed to the statements by London political writers that 
there will be no mediation by Mr. Chamberlain in Rome. .. .’ 

Resto de Carlino (Januaty roth): ‘ Mr. Chamberlain wears 
the pacifist halo of the Munich spirit, but he does not seem 
to have any clear idea about appeasement.’ 


Il. EASTERN EUROPE 


The prevailing uncertainty about the future of Eastern 
Europe, notably the question of a ‘ Greater Ukraine’ under 
German domination, is reflected in the Press comments of all 
countries. 

GERMANY 

Although the latest development would seem to indicate 
that the German Government find it inopportune to press for 
an immediate solution of the ‘ Ukrainian question,’ a great 
many references to the creation of an independent Ukrainian 
State continued to appear in German newspapers. 
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‘ie Schlesische Zeitung (December 15th): ‘ The first Govern- 
will mental declaration of the new Czecho-Slovak-Carpatho- 
The Ukrainian State was undoubtedly of importance to the Czechs 
eit and the Slovaks, but for the Carpatho-Ukrainians it meant 
more, far more. . . . It might be too early to see in the Car- 
teal patho-Ukraine the “Piedmont of Ukrainianism,” but one 
‘ith would fail to recognise the facts if one were to overlook that 
moe the Ukrainians have become a nation. . . . The time has now 
oon come when the problem of the Ukrainian nation, more than 
any time during the last twenty years, is moving to the centre 
of of European interest. This problem must be solved now. ... 
adi, We do not wish to prophesy. We only point out that 
Ukrainianism to-day is more conscious of its nationalism than 
oi ever. It would be wise for Europe to watch the movement 
el . vety carefully, if it wishes to avoid being surprised by 
u re ees the extent of which cannot be fully visualised 
to-day.’ 
we Westdeutscher Beobachter (December 30th), writing in the 
Id same vein, says: ‘The creation of an independent Carpatho- 
on Ukraine has drawn world attention to the Ukrainian problem. 
al . . . Neither the Russians nor the Poles nor the Hungarians 
have succeeded in pushing back the Ukrainian racial border. 
sie . . . Therefore it is not astonishing that in Poland the battle 
me for the liberation of the Ukrainian territories is being fought 
9 with the greatest passion.’ 
rs ITALY 
- I] Telegrafo (December 22nd), a semi-official paper, com- 
ments on Hungary’s position and rdéle in Central Europe by 
saying: ‘Italy and Germany . . . hope that Hungary will 
become the diplomatic centre for all those States in South- 
. Eastern Europe that wish to be friends of the Rome-Berlin 
“ Axis. .. . Hungary might be the pivot of the necessary 





organisation in South-Eastern Europe, and thereby become 
the third Power of the Axis.’ 







FRANCE 
With regard to Eastern European affairs the French Press 

is almost as divided as it was during and after the September 

crisis. 

L’CEwre (December 15th), referring to German support 
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of the Ukrainian movement, says: ‘The situation must be 
regarded as dangerous, for only last night we received news 
from Berlin about new orders given by Hess and Rosenberg 
for an increased Nazi propaganda in the Ukraine. A 
Ukrainian delegation of members of M. Skoropatskyi’s 
entourage will shortly start on a propaganda journey. As 
regards the German commission in Carpatho-Ukraine we 
hear it received orders to carry out numerous measures likely 
to create in Polish Ukraine an atmosphere similar to that 
which reigned in the Sudeten areas during the month of 
September.’ 

Le Temps (December 27th) contains a leading article on 
the question of France’s commitments in Eastern Europe: 
‘It is absurd to close one’s eyes to facts. For some years 
now the European situation has undergone profound changes. 

.. Referring to France’s commitments arising out of the 
Treaty of Locarno, the Franco-Polish and the Franco-Soviet 
Pacts, it is pointed out: ‘ There exists now a state of affairs 
which could not be foreseen by the authors of those pacts 
which formed parts of the system of which Geneva was the 
highest expression. To what extent are these pacts still 
valuable? . . . Can France at the same time defend the 
integrity of her colonial Empire and risk to find herself 
engaged in dangerous continental adventures ? Can she, at 
the same time, oppose Italy’s aspirations with the necessary 
intransigence and pursue in Eastern Europe a policy apt to 
provoke Germany to support these aspirations ?’ 


UNITED STATES 


New York Times (December 18th): ‘It is fair enough to 
consider the possibility of war between Germany and Russia 
should Hitler carry out a German drive to set up an inde- 
pendent puppet-State in the richest provinces of Soviet 
Russia. Such a wat would involve endless possibilities. 

. Napoleon went to Moscow, but he had an awful time 
getting home.’ 

New York Times (December 25th) publishes a dispatch 
by its Moscow Correspondent, who says: ‘ There is con- 
siderable belief in foreign quarters . . . that Russia might 
go to Poland’s aid with active military assistance if Germany 


launched a campaign against the Polish Ukraine.’ 
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Soviet UNION 

Moscow News (January 2nd): ‘ The ties of friendship 
binding the Ukrainian people to the other peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. are indestructible. Any serious politician must 
understand that attempts to achieve the claims to Soviet 
Ukraine that are being plotted by the Fascist Secret Services 
would mean provoking a war and would evoke a crushing 
blow on those who inspired this provocation.’ 


PoLAND 

All sections of the Polish Press are, of course, bitterly 
hostile to the alleged attempts of Germany to create an 
‘independent Greater Ukraine.’ 

Illustrowany Kurjer Codzienny (December 28th): ‘ The 
ethnographical factor alone is not enough to make a State. 
What is needed is a historical tradition and a tradition of 
State, and those “‘ Greater Ukraine” never possessed. . . .’ 
The following passage of the same article is obviously 
addressed to Germany: ‘Possibly the “ Independent 
Ukraine ” is imagined as a kind of colony. However, the 
formation of a colonial empire on the territory of Europe at 
a time when even in black Africa such plans meet with unsur- 
mountable difficulties is a still greater delusion than the 
creation of an independent Ukraine. This would be the 
beginning of the transformation of Europe into an empire 
of one nation, a policy which Europe has always successfully 
opposed.’ 

Gazeta Polska (January 1st), the official Government 
paper, contains a leading article which seems to be influenced 
by the statements in Le Temps on December 27th (viz., 
above): ‘ Those Poles who blind themselves to reality are 
making a great mistake ; it is necessary to think and to act 
in such a manner as if there were no obligations to Poland 
on the part of France. The year 1938 has proved that an 
exaggerated trust in the value of alliances can be very dan- 
gerous.’ 

Gazeta Polska (December 29th) contains a warning to the 
new Government of Czechoslovakia. The main passage 
reads: ‘ The new statesmen who govern the new C.S.R. 
are experienced and reasonable men. But if they should 
base their efforts once again upon the fictitious principle of 
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“trinity”? they would lead the second Republic along the 
same road which led to the ruin of the first.’ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Prager Tagblatt (January 4th) prints in a prominent place 
an interview given by M. Volosin, the new Prime Minister 
of Ruthenia : ‘ The Ukrainians in Poland and in Soviet Russia 
are one and the same people, and as they are our brethren, 
our sympathies go out to them. The question of an indepen- 
dent Ukraine is one of the great issues and we are too small 
to intervene.’ 


ROUMANIA 


The following extract from an important political weekly 
is typical of many Press comments on the same subject : 

Libertatea (December 20th): ‘ Whereas Czechoslovakia 
was—before Munich—a corridor through which Russia 
could reach the Reich, the annexation of the Sudeten land has 
completely reversed the position: Czechoslovakia has now 
become a German passage to the Russian frontiers. The 


creation of the autonomous State of Sub-Carpathian Ukraine 
shows that there is new hope among the Ukrainians for their 
eventual freedom. . . . Poland cannot avoid granting full 
autonomy to her Ukrainian minority. Already one-third of 
her population and territory must be regarded as lost to her. 
. . . Germany has now a free hand in Eastern Europe. . . 
Germany seems anxious to secure new markets in Eastern 
Europe as well as new raw material resources. In order to 
reach this objective the leaders of the Reich revived the old 
scheme of a Greater Ukraine.’ 


HuNGARY 

Pester Lloyd (January 1st) contains an article written by 
Count Csaky, the Hungarian Foreign Minister: ‘The 
strength and importance of the Rome-Berlin Axis are steadily 
increasing. It would be a mistake not to realise that time is 
working for the Axis Powers. Those two Powers are so 
closely connected in their ideology that they have acquired a 
striking force making up for all possible shortage of raw 
material resources. . . . One cannot disregard the fact that, 
owing to its size and geographical position in Central Europe, 
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the German Reich can rightly claim certain economic pri- 
vileges.’ 
BULGARIA 

Zemja I Kultura (December) contains the following rather 
interesting passage: ‘ We find ourselves in a highly undesir- 
able state of economic dependency upon Germany. This 
implies for us many unforeseen dangers. The past years 
have brought upon us many harmful consequences of this 
dependency.’ 

Ill. SOVIET RUSSIA 

(Note.—Although highly contradictory, the two extracts 
printed below may be of interest in view of the general 
scarcity of adequate information about the internal situation 
of Soviet Russia.) 

Socialisticheski Vestnik (November roth, No. 20/21), the 
organ of the Russian Social Democratic Party (Mensheviki), 
published in Paris, contains a ‘ Letter from Moscow’ from 
which the following extracts are made : 

‘ Thanks to a happy coincidence of circumstances I have 
found means and ways to send you this letter, and, so to 
speak, break through the iron curtain that separates us from 
the outside world. For all of us exist in hermetic isolation 
in this enormous country of ours. It has become far more 
dangerous now to trust anybody or to express one’s doubts 
and views. We feel like suffocating in this country of lies. 
The really horrible thing is that everybody is lying. Whether 
you talk to an official, whether you listen to a speaker in a 
public meeting or to a responsible director of your factory— 
they are all lying to you and you yourself are lying when 
you reply, and everybody who speaks during the debates is 
lying. No one has the slightest illusion of what his audience 
teally thinks of him. It does not make a scrap of difference 
whatever the topic may be: whether it is this year’s harvest 
or the output of the Donetz coal mines, the success of the 
collectivised farms, or the strength of the Red Army, Soviet 
literature or any other topic under the sun. . . . 

‘This atmosphere of the eternal, and, what’s worse, 
cynical lies (few care to hide that they are not telling the 
truth) is simply unbearable and renders all genuine expression 
of emotions or thoughts quite impossible. One is becoming 
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a kind of machine, well trained to utter certain words and to 
make certain gestures. And as.all this has become the daily 
life of 150,000,000 Soviet citizens, individual suffering is 
becoming something like a national catastrophe. . . . 

“Caution, distrust, and the consciousness that everything 
around you is based on lies—that is the only thing which the 
people and the “ apparatus ” seem to have in common. In all 
other respects they ate separated from one another by an 
unbridgable gulf, as deep as it was at the times of Ivan the 
Terrible. On the one side: unlimited power and arbitrari- 
ness—on the other side: defenceless, slavish obedience and 
impotent hatred. 

‘ The extent and forms of the terror are such as nobody 
living outside the Soviet frontiers could possibly imagine. 
The number of prisoners in Concentration Camps is truly 
astronomic. With their labour gigantic constructions are 
being created, as, for example, the railway connecting the 
Ochotsk Lake with Verchne-Kolymsk. This line is built by 
prisoners with their own bare hands and without machinery. 
The main junction of the line is Nogayev where an enormous 
new Concentration Camp has been erected. People are sent 
there in batches of thousands with mostly very long sentences 
—i. up to twenty-five years. There they die like flies, 
though it is becoming well-nigh impossible to get news from 
any of the prisoners. All recent sentences contain the clause: 
“‘ Without permission to write or receive mail.” 

‘ Thousands and tens of thousands of peasants, workers, 
employees, non-party members, Russian as well as foreign 
Communists, “spies” and “ wreckers” from hundreds of 
different prisons are sent to Siberia, into the Polar regions or 
else to Central Asia. And for their families these people dis- 
appear for ever—lest an unforeseen event should change the 
entire régime. 

‘In precisely the same isolation thousands of Socialists, 
Mensheviks, Social-Revolutionaries, and dissident Com- 
munists fill prisons and Concentration Camps. Their life is: 
utter misery, overcrowded cells, rotten food. They die—die 
of weakness and hunger, disease and nervous exhaustion. 
Those who do not die are buried alive. 

‘ The army is the chief topic of conversation. It is said 
that war against Hitler is generally desired. If war against 
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Hitler is discussed either in a public meeting or in private, one 
feels like having reached a tiny island of truthfulness in this 
ocean of lies. Then speeches and debates and words ring true 
for once. There is no fear of war—perhaps because there is 
too little imagination of its horrors. On the contrary this war 
is desired and there are many who would gladly sacrifice their 
lives and everything they possess for the price of Hitler’s 
destruction. ... 

‘In this connection the main point of interest is the 
sttiking power of our army and the damage done by the 
Tuchachevski trial and the subsequent purges. As far as an 
outsider can judge, the more competent observers seem to 
agree that the army has more or less survived even this crisis. 
The territory of the Union is so enormous and the human 
reservoir is apparently inexhaustible. ‘That may account for 
the fact that the country as a whole and the army in particular 
have been able to survive all crises. The activity of the masses, 
once roused and inspired by the revolution, is not quite dead 
even to-day. As a consequence of the purges a number of 
branches of our industry threatened to collapse. Then new 
men artived, less qualified perhaps than their predecessors, 
but in sufficient numbers, and somehow they kept things 
going. ... 

‘ Of all these “ new men ” it is said that they are the most 
loyal followers of Stalin. It would be more correct to say : 
“the leadet’s most obedient servants.” For, instead of the 
present “leader” another one may atise—but their loyalty 
will remain... .’ 

Tzvestia (January 1st) contained an extensive leading article 
under the title: ‘ A Happy New Year, Comrades !’ : 

‘, . . The workers of our country began the new year 
of 1939 with their traditional festivals, balls, and concerts. 
There is no other country . . . where this festival is cele- 
brated so simply and carefree, so full of joy. Nor is there 
another country which could wish the old year farewell 
without regrets and without shame. . . . 

‘ Beyond our frontiers, in capitalist countries, no honest 
man could look upon the past year with an easy heart. The 
year which was marked by the Munich agreement, the year of 
slavish retreat before the aggressors, the year of the invasion 
of Austria and of the destruction of Czechoslovakia, the year 
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of increased intervention in Spain and of the further develop. 
ment of the war of aggression in China. Last, but not least, 
the year whose main event in the sphere of “ Culture ” were | 
the anti-Jewish pogroms in Germany. Every contemporary 
will remember this year as a year of shame. . . . 3 

‘Thus we must regard the Soviet country as the only 
country in the world where people are proud of the past and 
look into the future with confidence. . . . For us it beg 
with the celebrations of the victory of Socialist democracy, 

. The constitution of Stalin has penetrated the life of the 
entire nation and produced an immense increase in the 
creative energies of the Soviet people. . . . 

‘ The political result of 1938 was the flourishing of Sovi t 
democracy and the majestic rise of the internal and extern: 
power of the Soviet State. . . . Soviet counter-espionage has 
dealt out ruthless blows, smashing the gang of Trotzkyite- 
Bucharinite spies and aggressors, thus proving that the 
Fascist gangsters have as little chance of success in open as | 
in secret warfare. . . . The moral and political unity of the 
Soviet people, led by the Communist Party and the great and 
wise leader Stalin, has now become a power such as was not 
previously known in the history of mankind. . 4 

‘Never before has the worker’s toil been awarded with 
such honours. . . . We greet the new year with the introduc- 
tion of the passport of labour—(National conscription of 
labour. The Transl.)—with measures to increase the discipline © 
of labour, with the creation of badges and orders awarding © 
distinguished achievements of shock-brigade workers, and 
with the introduction of the highest award : the title of “ Hero” 
of Socialist Labour.” These State measures will create the © 
true heroism of labour. . . . ; 

‘ Long live the characteristics that are ours and ours alone; _ 
Modesty and Firmness of the Soviet Citizen, Courage, Honout, ~ 
and Heroism. .. .’ 








